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Ghe 
Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 








HE author of “ The Conqueror” 
and “Rulers of Kings” has 






written nothing which so powerfully 






portrays her style and her genius as 
a story-teller as do these tales. Their 
charm is beyond the reach of descrip- 








tion. Subtle in conception and exe- 





cution, at times intensely dramatic, 






they recall the work of Maupassant. 






' The stories cover a wide variety of 
subjects and are all refreshingly 
original. 
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‘*In all the land, range up, range down, 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet?” 


THE 
1000 
ISLANDS 





There may be somewhere on the earth 
a more delightful region than that of the 
Thousand Islands, but, if there is, it has not 
been discovered. It is as fine as the Bay 
of Naples, with no danger of being buried 
in hot ashes. There are 2000 picturesque 
Islands scattered along the twenty-five miles 
of one of the most beautiful rivers in the 
world. You can find out a great deal re- 
garding it in No. 10 of the “ Four-Track 
Series,” “The Thousand Islands” of the 
St. Lawrence River, issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 











Miss Bellard’s 
Inspiration 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


“A triumph in summer comedy.”—JN. Y. World. 
“A decidedly entertaining book.”—M. Y. Zimes. 


“Mr. Howells has never been more engaging.” — 
N. Y. Tribune. 


“What delicious fooling!—it is greatly to be 
doubted if more finished work has come from his 
hand.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 
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Love's 
Cross-currents 


By ALGERNON 
CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


There is not a page without its spark and 
flash as love’s currents play at cross-purposes 
in the affairs of the four-interesting young peo- 
ple of this story—the only novel the great poet 
Swinburne has ever written. It is full of de- 
licious humor, glancing wit, and the keenest of 
epigrams—a delightful, exhilarating surprise to 
all who have read Swinburne’s poems. 


“The many admirers of Swinburne will rub 
their eyes after reading the first few pages. 
Here is a book full from cover to cover with 
humor, wit, bright epigrams—and, stranger still, 
with boyish spirits and fun.” —Mew York Sun. 


Cloth. Price $1.50 
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COMMENT 


Tue chances that the Portsmouth conference will result in 
a treaty of peace are considered in another column. We 
would here direct attention to the interesting indications of 
a slight veering in the current of public opinion in the United 
States. Up to the time when both belligerents accepted Mr. 
RooskvELT’s suggestion that representatives of the Mikado 
and of the Czar should meet and confer. with a view of agree- 
ing upon terms upon which the war might be ended, the tide 
of American feeling, as this was mirrored in newspapers, 
seemed to have set overwhelmingly in favor of Japan. We 
by no means say that the tide has turned, but we cannot help 
observing that the American friends of Russia, who for a time 
were chilled into silence by the unsympathetic atmosphere, 
are beginning to be heard from again. The change in the 
situation—a change which is not as yet very broad or deep, 
but which shows signs of gaining breadth and depth—should 
undoubtedly be credited to the winning effect produced by 
the individuality of M. Sercrus Witrrr, who, it will have been 
noted, is sufficiently democratic to keep his title of count 
in the background. Ue is a big man physically: the Amer- 
ican people are attracted at first sight to big men, instinctive- 
ly coupling with a big body a big brain and a big heart. 
WasHINGTON’s size had something to do with the impression 
which he made on the American imagination, and it is 
probable that AtLexanper Haminton, could he have added 
many inches to his stature, would have been almost as in- 
fiuential with the masses of his countrymen as he was with 
the leaders of the Federalist party. 


M. Wirvr is a self-made man, and nowhere on earth are self- 
made men more respected than in the American commonwealth. 
His schooling has been gained from life, not books. He has 
the intimate and first-hand knowledge of all sorts and con- 
cditions of human beings: their sentiments, motives, aptitudes, 
limitations; their susceptibilities to attraction and repulsion— 
which only self-made men acquire. He is not a conventional 
diplomatist, .but, like many successful men of affairs, he 
practises a diplomacy of his own. THis points of view, modes 
of thought and action, methods and manners, are business- 
like. You would take him for a eaptain of industry: such, 
in truth, he is, having started at the foot of the ladder as 
a railway employee, and having climbed it, rung by rung, 
until repeated and impressive proofs of his ability to do 
things raised him to the Ministry of Public Works, and, 
finally, to that function which is the driving-wheel of Rus- 
sia’s governmental machinerv—the regulation of the national 
tinanees. Since he was transferred from private to public 
life he has devoted his innate eapacity and ripe experience 
to the solution of economical problems, the stimulation of 
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manufactures, the adjustment of tariffs, the discovery of new 
sources of income, the multiplication of fields for the applica- 
tion of labor and of capital. He has transformed government 
railways from wasters into feeders of the revenue, and he 
has so dealt with the national fondness for aleohol as to 
minimize its tendency to cause degeneracy and disorder, and 
to make of it a fountain of profit to the Treasury. Alike 
by what he has achieved and by his way of achieving it, 
M. Wirte represents the type of man that Americans admire. 
Ile makes friends for his country wherever he goes, and, 
consequently, even should he fail to secure a treaty of peace 
at Portsmouth, his visit to the United States seems likely 
to render an immense service to Russia. We use the ad- 
jective deliberately, for it would be hard to overrate the im- 
portance, from a borrower's point of view, of reknitting the 
ties of sympathy and good-will which, until recently, united 
the Russian and American peoples. 


We discuss elsewhere the interpretation of the Monror 
dectrine set forth by President Roosrtvetr in the speech de- 
livered on August 11 at Chautauqua. Of at least equal im- 
portance was his reference to the question of State control of 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce. Mr. Rooseve.t 
pointed out the moderation and forbearance that had been ex- 
hibited by the Federal government in the matter of enforeing 
the criminal provisions of the antitrust act, but went on to 
declare a conviction that in some eases, such as those of the 
beef-packers recently indicted in Chicago, it is impossible to 
show leniency any longer. He added that if the existing law, 
intended to avert violations of the statute, should prove inade- 
quate, further and more rigorous legislation would be de- 
manded and secured. He pronounced it a grave mistake on 
the part of some representatives of great corporations to as- 
sume that the alternative before them was simply between sub- 
mitting to the mild kind of government control advocated by 
the President and the absolute freedom to do whatever they 
deem best for their corporate interests. He warned them that 
the real alternative is very different; that either they will have 
to accept reasonable supervision and regulation by the national 
authority, or else they will be subjected ultimately to govern- 
mental interference of a far more unwelcome type. Personally, 
Mr. Roosevect expressed the opinion that the American people 
would be most unwise if they allowed themselves to be driven 
into drastic action by exasperation due to the acts of a few 
great corporations. He himself, he said, would oppose such 
action. The great corporations would have only themselves 
to blame if, by their opposition to what is legal and just, they 
should foster a popular feeling of resentment that might im- 
pel legislators too far. 


The President was at great pains to caution his auditors at 
Chautauqua not to misinterpret his denunciation of the abuses 
committed by certain very rich corporations or individuals as 
an attack upon men of means generally. It cannot too often or 
too emphatically be repeated, he said, that in a republic like 
ours the only way by which it is possible permanently to benefit 
the less able and less fortunate members of the community is 
so to shape the national policy that all industrious and efficient 
people who act decently may be benefited. Undoubtedly, the 
practical outcome of such a policy would be that the more 
able and more fortunate would secure the larger share of the 
benefits. If, under such circumstances, however, the less for- 
tunate man is moved by envy of his more successful brother to 
strike at the conditions under which they have both, though 
unequally, prospered, he may rest assured that while the re-- 
sult may be damaging to the other man, it will be even more 
damaging to himself. Mr. Roosrevetr reminded his hearers 
that a vital factor in the effective and fruitful conduct of any 
enterprise is the guiding intelligence of the man at the top. 
In the interest of the whole community it is necessary to en- 
courage rather than discourage the activity of the exceptional 
persons, captains of industry or business, who so guide average 
men that the labor of the latter may result in inereased pro- 
duction of the commodities demanded at a given time. In a 
word, the President propounded the principle that we help 
the wage-worker and the man of small means by making con- 
ditions such that the man of exceptional business ability shall 
receive an exceptional reward. The laws, in a word, must be 





















conceived and executed in a spirit of sanity and justice, and 
with exactly as much regard for the rights of the big man as 
for the rights of the little man. 


This was not the kind of speech that would have been 
relished at Wilkesbarre, where Mr. RoosEvett had spoken in the 
presence of tens of thousands of miners, but where, it was ob- 
served, he confined himself almost exclusively to the advocacy 
of temperance, as he might appropriately do, since, ostensibly, 
he was the guest of the annual convention of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union. He said not a word at Wilkesbarre 
that could be construed as recognizing even the possibility of 
the miners repudiating the settlement made three years ago 
by the Strike Commission. From the President’s reticence Mr. 
JoHN MitcHeti, who spoke on the same platform, obviously 
drew the inference that Mr. Roosevett would earnestly depre- 
eate another resort to force in the coal region. Taking his 
cue from the Chief Magistrate, Mr. Mirctrett himself de- 
clared that the antagonisms and prejudices which in former 
years embittered the relations of miners and their employers 
had been slowly but surely dissipated, and the prospect of a 
permanent industrial peace was growing brighter day by day. 
In view of their failure to secure the slightest encouragement 
from Mr. Rooskvett, it looks as if the United Mine Workers 
might reconsider their imputed intention of reopening—on 
the termination, some months hence, of the status fixed for three 
years by the Strike Commission of 1902—the questions tem- 
porarily settled by the awards of that board. 


Governor Punnypacker, of Pennsylvania, has received 
favorable replies from the Governors of all the other States 
in the Union to his proposal that each State shall send dele- 
gates to a national congress conveked for the purpose of 
drafting a uniform divorce law, which, subsequently, will be 
submitted for adoption to the forty-five State Legislatures. 
Such a unification of the State laws relating to the subject 
is advocated in preference to a Federal statute by those who 
apprehend that divorce legislation hy Congress would be pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court. 
The objection to Governor PeNNypackeEr’s plan is that even 
if all of the forty-five State Legislatures would agree to 
enact a uniform statute, the Jaw might be interpreted in 
forty-five different ways by the highest State tribunals, where- 
as the meaning of a Federal statute would be defined once 
for all by the United States Supreme Court. We doubt 
whether either Congress or the State Legislatures would be 
able to agree on common grounds for the dissolution of the 
imarriage tie. The draft, of course, would have to be the 
outcome of compromise, which, to some States—New York, 
for instance—would seem too Jax, and to other States too 
strict. There is no doubt, however, that in the United States 
the growth of divorcee is assuming alarming proportions, and 
that a resolute and concerted effort should be made to check 
it. Some comparative statistics which have been lately pub- 
lished are startling. It appears, for example, that while in 
{881 the total number of divorces granted in the United States 
was 20,762, there were no fewer than 35,846 in 1902. In the 
last-named year there were four times as many divorces in 
Ohio as there had been in 1870. In that single State 4276 
marriages were dissolved, against 7157 in the whole of France, 
and 8037 in the German Empire. In Belgium the number of 
marriages to each divorce is as 40 to 1. In Philadelphia the 
proportion is 20 to 1; in Massachusetts, 16 to 1; in St. Louis, 


10 to 1; in Ohio, 8 to 1; in Maine, 6 to 1; and in Kansas | 


City and San Francisco, only 4 to 1. The proportion of 
divorces to marriages in Massachusetts was almost three times 
as great in 1902 as it was thirty years before. If-the number 
of divorces goes on increasing during the next thirty years 
at the rate observed during the last three decades, we may 
expect to see at least half of the marriages contracted in 
certain cities dissolved. 


It is well known that Secretary Tart’s motive for inviting 
a number of United States Senators and members of the 
House of Representatives to accompany him as guests of the 
War Department in a visit to the Philippines was his desire 
that they should examine for themselves the grounds of the 
assertion made by the islanders that free trade with the United 
States is an indispensable instrument of insular progress 
and prosperity. It will be remembered that the Cooper bill, 
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which was favorably reported by the House committee in 
the last session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, proposed to 
give the islands only an instalment of relief by providing 
that commodities imported from the Philippines should pay 
duties less by twenty-five per cent. than those imposed by the 


Dinciey tariff on such articles. Now, on the other hand, 
Representative Grosvenor, of Ohio, announces that an 
amendment to the Coorrr bill will be offered by Repre- 
sentative 8. E. Paynr, of New York, who in the last Congress 
was chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, provid- 
ing for the free admission of all Philippine products into the 
United States. He adds that the outlook for the passage of 
the measure is very favorable. Representative Hitt, of Con- 
necticut, who hitherto has been active in opposition to any 
reduction of the tariff on tobacco, now declares himself an 
advocate of the free admission of cigars and leaf tobacco 
from the Philippines into the United States. 





A spokesman of the tobacco-growing district—Mr. Suiruey, 
of Kentucky—has taken a similar position. Senator Dusots, 
of Idaho, who was an uncompromising opponent of the Cooper 
bill in the Senate, has also said that he will no longer oppose 
free trade with the Philippines, while other opponents of any 
change in the duties imposed on Filipino products have be- 
come convineed by a personal inspection of the state of things 
in the archipelago that the free importation of sugar and 
tobacco from the islands will in no wise prove detrimental 
io the sugar and tobacco producers of the United. States. 
Another member of the Tarr party—Representative WitEy— 
has shown himself open to conviction with reference to an 
even more thorny question, and now expresses a willingness 
to let Filipinos import coolie labor from China. Mr. Wu 
Tinc-Fane, by the way, formerly Chinese minister to the 
United States, suggests in a cabled interview that the next 
treaty concluded between the Celestial Empire and the United 
States should permit the employment of coolie labor in the 
Philippines, in Hawaii, and in the Panama Canal strip. Mr. 
WILEY goes so far as to avow the belief that eventually it 
will be necessary to import coolies into the Southern States 
of America, owing to the growing scarcity and deterioration 
of negro workmen. Secretary Tarr, in a speech which he 
delivered at Manila, discouraged the agitators for immediate 
self-rule, by intimating that the independence of the islands 
would be deferred for at least a generation, and probably 
for a longer period.. On the whole, the money expended on 
ihe Tarr tour to the Philippines seems to have been well 
invested. 


There are probably some warm sympathizers with the Czar 
among the Winnipeg police who have supervision of the Rus- 
sian Doukhobors who settled in that country. A large ma- 
jority of the settlers seem to be doing well, but among them 
are some fanatics whose whims seem to be incurable. Their 
extraordinary pilgrimages in search of Christ have been an- 
nually recorded. The latest one happened on August 11, when a 
squad of thirty of them, men, women, and children, marched to 
Yorkton, and when close to the town stripped themselves 
naked and burned their clothes, with the intention of march- 
ing in the state of nature through Yorkton’s streets. The 
police arrested them all, wrapped them in blankets, and at 
last accounts were looking out for another detachment that 
was expected from another direction. The great process of 
the survival of the fittest will sift the Doukhobors in time, but 
the preliminary experiences are indisputably trying. The ex- 
pedient of burning clothes shows a degree of method in wrong- 
headedness which must have exasperated the good cops of 
Winnipeg beyond words. 

What, ho! The Honorable Bourke Cockran, the soulful, the 
impassioned, is at it again. Five short years ago his steaming 
heart o’erflowed at the mere contemplation of saintly Filipinos 
being crushed to earth under despot’s rule. “ For myself,” he 
shouted in Boston, “TI would rather be a traitor with Epmunps 
and Boutwe.u and Reep and SHermMan and Hoar than a pa- 
triot with Hanna or Lopcr or McKintey. For this govern- 
ment to exercise power over anybody independently of the 
Constitution is to establish a system .capable of becoming the 
most absolute despotism conceivable. Unless the limitations 
of the Constitution apply to officers of the government, there 
are no limitations on them whatever. When the President 








































undertakes to govern without the sanction of the Constitution 
of course he governs without a shadow of moral right. His 
authority would depend purely on force, and an authority rest- 
ing on force must be maintained by foree.” There spoke the 
patriot, the fearless champion of human rights, the genius- 
blessed apostle of freedom. In Manila last week he spoke 
again at the Archbishop’s banquet, and is reported as follows: 

He said that the United States were God’s instrument in 
shaping the prosperity of the Philippines. For the first time in 
history a country had been annexed for its own benefit instead of 
for the benefit of the country annexing it. Continuing, he said: 
We are blazing unparalleled paths and are subjected to the 
most rigid scrutiny. I feel the most profound confidence in the 
success of American destiny in the Philippines. I am opposed to 
annexation. Nevertheless, I shall earnestly study and assist in 
the unselfish exploitation and development of the islands under 
President RoosevELT and Secretary Tart. 
No more nonsense about “ absolute despotism ” and “ the limits 
of the Constitution.” There are no limits. Even if there 
were, we are too busy now “blazing unparalleled paths” and 
boldly withstanding “the most rigid serutiny.” By “ God’s 
instrument,” the peerless orator means himself. And we guess 
he is. It is inconceivable that he is His creation. 

From the latest statistics the 7'%mes figures out the follow- 
ing interesting comparison between Japan and the United 
States: : 


Japan. United States. 
EC CILLA ars s arose 47,812,702 80,372,000 
Area, square miles .......... 147,669 3,602,990 
PSC MIPIL: 42516-5515 > eo ie $934,485,860 $895,158,720 
Debt, per capita ............ 19.50 11.13 
Annual interest charge ...... $48,473,209 $24,646,490 


$582,402,521 
$540,631,749 
414,498,487 


$105,986,924 


Annual expenditure, ordinary. 
Revenue, ordinary 
Acres under cultivation 










13,038,852 





Value of farm property ..... 53.700,000,000 $20,439,901,164 
Value of farm products ...... $500,000,000 $3,764,177,706 
Number of factories ......... 4.533 512,734 
Value of mfd. product....... $13,039,279,566 
Annuai-exports .....<....... $159,630,448 $1,518,561,720 


$1,117,512,529" 
$543,620,297 
$3,060,178,611 
$1,354,256,310 
$102,150,313,982 
206,885 


$185,680,319 


Annual imports 
$49.677,350 


Exp. of manufactures........ 
Savings-bank deposits $101,692,301 
Banking capital] $187,757,144 
Annual bank clearings.......! $2,078,411,699 
Railway mileage ............ 4,495 


The obvious deduction is that Japan needs peace about as 
badly as Russia. 

We made a mistake recently in attributing a clever, though 
somewhat savage, classical allusion to Senator Drerew to the 
Evening Post. It appeared in a letter addressed to the editor 
of the Evening Post, and we found it straying around the 
country without its proper ear-marks, and were misled. An 
expression of regret, therefore, is due to Mr. Rotto Oaven, the 
editor of the Evening Post. 

——— 

Following the investigation of an assertion made last spring 
that a seriously large proportion of the school-children of New 
York went to school without their breakfasts, the health au- 
thorities here determined to investigate the general health 
of the New York school-children. As the result of examining 
15,941 children, they report that 6294 require medical atten- 
tion; that 3314 have bad teeth, that 3219 have defective vision, 
that 1623 show nasal breathing, that 2604 have swelling in 
the anterior glands and 706 in the posterior glands, that 1092 
show bad nutrition and 823 bad mentality, and that about 2000 
more have other specified defects. Whether the result of the 
examination was surprising to the authorities we do not know. 
It showed, apparently, that more than half the children had 
nothing the matter with them that required medical attention. 
That showing is more likely to surprise the experienced 
parent than the tale of diseases. Pretty much all children in 
all planes of life need medical attention from time to time. 
The teeth of all American children seem to need annual re- 
pairs from the time they are seven or eight years old. A 
large proportion of the contemporary children have imperfect 
eyesight; many of them have adenoid growths that should be 
removed or tonsils that need to be reduced. Altogether it is 
a matter of average experience that the proper raising of a 
human child involves an annual bill for repairs and improve- 
ments by surgeons, doctors, and dentists. Some of these re- 
pairs and improvements are extremely important to the child’s 
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future health and comfort in living. That the health of the 
school-children should be watched by competent experts, and 
desirable restorations made in them, is a matter of first-rate 
importance, and it is good to know that it is being done, but 
Dr. Biacs’s report of diseased and defective children is not 
necessarily alarming. Nearly all of us, young and old, are 
more or less diseased and defective. That is one of the con- 
ditions of human life. It needs attention, but it is not des- 
perate. 


The London Mirror tells of the activities of our former fel- 
low citizen, Mr. W. W. Astor, in making a new home for him- 
self in England. It seems that he has bought a property de- 
scribed as “the historic Hever estate in Kent,” and is im- 
proving it. It ineludes two thousand acres of land and a 
moated castle nearly six hundred. years old where at one time 
Henry toe Eicuru maintained ANNE of Cleves. On this estate 
Mr. Astor has put to work about one thousand men with due 
apparatus, and is making changes rated as improvements which 
the calculating natives estimate will cost him a million and a 
quarter pounds. He is building a lake, a mode? village, roads, 
bridges, and gardens, and is doubtless having a good deal of 
the sort of fun that Mr. Krireiixa in a recent story has sug- 
gested as a suitable recreation for tired Americans. He is 
the owner also, as will be recalled, of Cliveden, on the Thames, 
and seems to be making good progress towards the acquisition 
of a full set of things. In these days of tainted money and ap- 
parent jealousy of wealth, it is worth noting how indifferent 
our public is to the vast accumulations of Astor money. 
There is an enormous heap of it; it renders no services to the 
public that any one hears much about; comparatively little of 
it is ever given away. But it pays taxes, and obeys the laws, 
and nobody worries or complains about it. 


Never an Administration had the confidence of its convic- 
tions more absolutely than the present one. It not only be- 
lieves in its opinions, but believes that the American people 
believe in them and always will abide in that belief. “ Now let 
it be understood once for all,” says the President at the Chau- 
tauqua “ Chautauqua,” “that no just and orderly government 
on this continent has anything to fear from us.” “TI pledge 
my word,” says Secretary Tarr at the Manila banquet, “ that 
the assembly will be established if insurrection does not 
exist.” Positive men, these: confident not only of the truth 
which they speak, but of the disposition of future men and 
future Congresses to make their words good. 


The Massachusetts Democrats are casting about for a candi- 
date for Governor. Chairman Quincy, of the State Committee, 
says there are plenty of Democrats who would run well, and 
if elected would make excellent Governors, but that “such 
men are, as a rule, busily engaged in professional or business 
pursuits, and it is difficult to get them to consent to accept 
a nomination.” We do not altogether wonder at that. The 
Bay State has a very extravagant method of supplying itself 
with Governors. It elects one every year. It is a trouble- 
some and, we presume, an expensive matter to run for Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and if a Democrat manages to get him- 
self elected, as Governor Doucias did last year, he hardly 
settles back into his seat before the whole work has to be done 
over again. Governor RussELL’s successive terms were vir- 
tually one protracted and incessant campaign, which was a 
serious drain on his energies, and doubtless had to do with 
his untimely collapse. No man wants to make a hot fight 
for office every year, but that is what any Massachusetts 
Democrat must do if he aspires to be Governor long enough 
to make a lasting impression on his constituency. 


The touch of the purple makes a poem out of verse.—T. ROOSE- 
VELT in the Outlook. 
It also makes valuable and interesting copy out of a book 

notice. 

The result of Mr. THomas Lawson’s incursion into the West 
seems, on the whole, to have been to demonstrate that Mr. 
Lawson’s success has been literary, not political. And we 
suspect that even his literary success is waning a bit. Would 
he not be well advised to close out his present serial, and take 
plenty of time for the incubation of his next one? His per- 
formance has been astonishing, but not even our ablest and 














































































most practical writers can hold the centre of the stage all the 
time. Spells of retirement and meditation are necessary to 
the retention of their popularity. 


Such of the property of J. Epwarp Appicks as could be 
found in Wilmington was recently attached by the United 
States Marshal in accordance with an order of foreclosure 
on a mortgage of $40,000. The natural inference is that 
Appicks is hard up. Whatever personal inconvenience he may 
suffer as a result of that condition must be felt to be many 
tines offset by the benefit that may be expected to result from 
it to public morals and our national reputation. We may, 
possibly, have had worse politicians than Appicks, but there 
was none to compete with him in disgracefulness. To have 
him reduced to poverty should be matter for general con- 
eratulation, tempered only by doubt as to how long he would 
stay reduced. We have THomas Lawson’s word for it that 
Appicks is used to being in very tight places, and that he 
usually crawls out. 


M. Wirre is quoted as being pleased and surprised at the 
evidences shown him that he is a popular guest in this coun- 
try. If he supposed that because the Americans, as a rule, 
have sided with the Japanese, Russians would be unpopular 
here, as Americans were in Europe during the war with Spain, 
he must have easily discovered his mistake. For Russians as 
Russians there never has been any lapse of regard in this 
country. M. Wirre himself as a great Russian minister, and 
a real friend of the Russian people, has long been admired here. 
All the anti-Russian feeling here is concerned with the bureau- 
eracy, which, as Americans see it, stands between the Russian 
people and their future. 


Let us consider the propensities, and especially the perils, of 
the motor-ear, as the newspapers set them forth. The Monday 
papers are best for this purpose, because of the heathen in- 
clination of the auto to work extra hard on Sunday. We find 
seven auto notes on the first page of the New York Times for 
August 13. A big motor-car carrying five men killed a Polish 
gardener on Jerome Avenue and ran away. Another ran down 
a farmer’s wagon on the Atlantic City Boulevard in New 
Jersey, injuring several persons, and also fled. Another struck 


a delivery wagon near Elizabeth (New Jersey); six hurt. An- 
other tipped over near Newark, New Jersey; four hurt. An- 
other seared a horse at Narragansett; one broken arm. GALLo- 


way, of Montclair, sues I[ypr for damages because Hypr’s auto 
scared GALLOway’s horse. But it seems Hype stopped his ear, 
and GaLLtoway got hurt in an attempt to get his horse past 
the car while it stood still. Rosrns, hurt, near Poughkeepsie 
in a collision with a railroad train, explains that his brakes 
would not work. 


This group of Sunday occurrences related on the front page 
of a Monday newspaper illustrates most of the characteristic 
diabolisms of the motor-cars. They run over folks, they run 
down wagons, they scare horses, they dispute with railroad 
trains and with trolley-cars about the right of way. Some- 
times, also, their steering-gear breaks, and they smash into 
something. The worst habit that the motor-car has is to run 
into railroad trains. In a shocking accident of that sort, on 
August 14, near Bennington, Vermont, Deputy Police-Com- 
missioner LinpsLEY, of New York, and his betrothed were kill- 
ed. Grade-crossing motor-car accidents seem so easily avoida- 
ble by the exercise of common prudence that we should wonder 
at their frequency if it were not that the same thing has been 
happening to horse-drawn vehicles ever since the first railroads 
were built. The most shameful and outrageous propensity of 
the automobile is to run away after it has hurt some one. 
An automobile caught so doing should get the limit of the 
law, and if necessary the limit should be raised. How much 
law is applicable to such cases may perhaps become known some- 
time when an automobile that has run over some one and got 
away is caught. Almost always these sneaking scoundrels 
escape. 


The latest reports that come from Panama contain much 
reassuring information about the prospects of the work we 
have undertaken there. Dirt, for the time being, has pretty 
much ceased to fly from the canal bed, and most of the avail- 
able men are employed in making the isthmus a fit place for 
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To do that, and do it thoroughly, should 
have been the first undertaking of our people, but in the 
eagerness to get at the ditch itself many necessary preliminaries 


human habitation. 


were left unfinished. What is going on now is the construction 
of a great plant for housing and feeding laborers, keeping 
them well, giving them prompt attention when they are ill, 
and supplying them with everything they need at moderate 
prices. Mosquitoes and fever are being systematically fought. 
Conditions have improved very much, and the sentiment. is 
improving. As the sanitary and industrial reputation of the 
canal belt grows better, the work of eanal-building will grow 


easier. The canal is not going to be built through a grave- 
yard. It is going to be built in a fashion that will make us 


proud of the job. The Panama water-works were opened on 
the Fourth of July, bringing the old city its first sufficient 
supply of wholesome water. A sewer system is being put in, 
and the whole town is to be paved. It is clean already, and to 
make‘it safer every house in Panama is fumigated once a fort- 
night with sulphur. Evidently the intention is to make Pana- 
ma a health resort. We expect to see excursion steamers 
run frequently to the isthmus in winter from New York, ear- 
rying folks who want to go to some safe and interesting place 
for a holiday. 

RoosEveELT is not only President; he is, under the alias of 
CorreLtyou, chairman of the Republican National Committee: he 
has the machinery, the patronage, the favors to give, the punish- 
ments to inflict; he is “it.” and in the Republican national con- 
vention of 1908 he will name the winner.—Albany Argus. 

Well, why not? He received his commission from the Amer- 
ican people by a very substantial majority. 

Budding Mrrepitus should have a chance. We will send 
Harper’s WEEKLY for one year to the ten persons who fill in 
the following blanks most satisfa¢torily and send the completed 
product to this office. The tale is entitled: 


\ 





THE PREVARICATION OF PRISCILLA. 

He put an arm around her waist. 
5 ?” he asked, in a low voice. 
Hl: ,’ she replied, shaking her pretty head. 
> he ejaculated. 
she said, reprovingly. 

.’ he apologized. 

There was silence for a little while. 

Then Arthur returned to the attack. 
be so decided about it? he thought. 
” he said, “——.” 

“____” she admitted. 

2 .’ he went on, “*——.” He paused for a reply. 

There was a short silence, while Priscilla thought how best she 
could put it. At last she began: 

**____” She looked timidly at him. 








What right had she to 


“es 





” 





* she urged, plead- 
ingly. 
. a7 


’ 





»’ was his monosyllabic comment. 
i ,’ she persisted. 
He stood up in front of her, and cried to her from the fulness 
of his heart. Love gave him eloquence. 











sd .”? he said. 
“«___” she said. 
os .”’ he muttered, with clenched teeth. Out aloud, “* ——,” 


dwelling lovingly upon the name. 
He held out his arms to her, and no longer could she resist him. 
Ae .’ she cooed. 

“«____9” he asked, hardly able to believe his ears. 

“ ___”” she lisped. 





Mr. Howe ts is hobnobbing with potentates at Portsmouth, Mr. 
CLEMENS is finishing Eve’s diary, and Mr. JAMEs is in Eng- 
land writing jolly things about Americans, so Mr. JAMES 
MacArtuur will serve as judge. 


The Chicago Record-Herald remarked: 

Women, according to the declaration of a New York preacher, 
are largely responsible for the rascality of the times. This is true 
undoubtedly. If there were no women we are positive that not 
another rascal would ever be born. 


And our neighbor, the Herald, solemnly rejoined in a leading 
editorial : 

A very neat bit of sarcasm and creditable to the chivalrous in- 
stincts of our esteemed contemporary. While we do not take the 
position of the first of the race by throwing all the blame upon 
the woman, we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that there is 
much truth in the preacher’s assertion. Our news columns daily 
bear testimony to the fact that many men are ruined through the 
thoughtlessness, vanity, and extravagance of their womenkind. 


Which should convince our able Chicago contemporary of the 
futility of trying to make a joke in August. 











































































President Roosevelt on the Monroe Doctrine 


Tue clearest and most definite statement of the interpretation 
which events have led Mr. RooseveLr to give the MONROE doc- 
trine was made by him on August 11 at Chautauqua, New York. 
Before indicating precisely the policy to which the present ad- 


ministration is committed with regard to Latin-American re- 
publics, it may be useful to recall with the utmost possible 
brevity the terms in which the doctrine was originally pro- 


pounded, and the expansion which they had undergone up to the 
time when the blockade of Venezuelan seaports by the war-ships 
of three creditor nations, for the purpose, it turned out, of 
enforcing the payment not only of damages for torts, but also of 
debts arising out of contract, suggested to our government the 
expediency of modifying our traditional position. The doctrine, 
as primarily formulated, asserted two principles of conduct on 


as 


the part of the United States: first, we could not view without 
regret any attempt on the part of a non-American power to 
oppress an American commenwealth, or in any way to control 


its- destiny; secondly, we could not consider any part of the 
American Continent, whether settled or unoccupied, as a field for 
colonization on the part of a non-American power. The two 
principles were proclaimed in consequence of two distinct inci- 
dents, and were aimed, respectively, at the Holy Alliance on the 
one hand, and at Russia on the other. The powers composing 
the Holy Alliance had discussed the expediency of assisting Spain 
to reconquer her former dominions in the New Worla. It was to 
avert such a proceeding that the first part of the Monroe doc- 
trine—the only part usually kept in view—was put forward. The 
second part of the doctrine was enunciated in the same message, 
because not long before the St. Petersburg government had shown 
a disposition to push the southern frontier of its North-American 
province, now known as Alaska, very much further to the south. 
It is quite possible, indeed, that but for the firm stand made by 
our government in Monroe's second administration Russia would 
have laid claim to the territory now comprised within the bound- 
aries of British Columbia and the States of Washington, Oregon, 
and California. It is equally possible that but for the warning 
issued from Washington, supported by the almost simultaneous 
declaration made in England by GrorGe CANNING, Austria, Rus- 
and France would have assisted Spain with men and money 


sia, 
to recover Mexico, Central America, and the Spanish-speaking 
sections of South America. As originally framed, the doctrine 


did not involve a protest against the voluntary transfer, by sale 
or otherwise, of an American possession by one European power 
to another, or the voluntary acceptance of a European sovereign 
by an American community. It was a perception of our own na- 
tional interests, which gradually led us to extend the scope of 
the doctrine, by declaring, first, that we could not view with 
equanimity the transfer of Cuba by Spain to any other European 
power; and, secondly, that we could not tolerate the presence of 
a French army on the soil of the New World for the purpose of 
upholding the Emperer MAXIMILIAN, although the Austrian arch- 
duke had been invited to assume his crown by a_ political party 
which comprised a large part of the wealth and a considerable 
part of the population of Mexico. Such for many years remained 
the definition of the Monroe doctrine on the affirmative side. On 
the negative side our government had repeatedly said that it 
would not oppose the temporary occupation of Latin-American 
seaports for the purpose of securing reparation for torts—that 
is to say, for insults to the flag or oflicial representatives of a 
foreign power, or for injuries inflicted on the persons or property 
of its subjects or citizens. Mr. CLEVELAND, it will be remembered, 
offered no objection to the occupation of a Nicaraguan seaport 
for such a purpose. We were not brought face to face with the 
question whether we would also remain impassive spectators of 
the occupation of Latin-American seaports, and of the confisca- 
tion of their customs revenues for the purpose of compelling the 
payment of debts arising out of contract, until three European 
powers undertook to coerce Venezucla not only into making repara- 
tion for torts, but also, and mainly, into liquidating obligations 
freely contracted, to which, apparently, the legal maxim caveat 


emptor should be applicable. It was obvious on the face of 
things that the reconcilability of such a proceeding with the 


Monroe doctrine was doubtful. First, because the occupation of 
the debtor’s territory, though nominally temporary, might be 
indefinite, and practically permanent; and, secondly, because the 
destiny of an American republic would be to some extent con- 
trolled by the sequestration of customs revenues, previously de- 
voted to the maintenance of its internal government, to the use 
and behoof of foreign creditors. It was, of course, with an eye 
to the possible consequences of the precedent established in the 
case of Venezuela that Mr. RooseveLr propounded what has come 
to be known as his corollary to the MoNRoE doctrine. 

Mr. Roosevett pointed out at Chautauqua that the application 
of the Monroe doctrine had become difficult and perplexing only 
when European creditor powers had undertaken to force debtor 
American commonwealths to meet their contractual obligations 
by the temporary but indeterminate occupation of seaports and 
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contiscation of customs revenues. “I do not want,’ said the 
President, “ to see any foreign power take possession permanently 
or temporarily of the custom-houses of an American republi¢ in 
order to enforce the liquidation of contractual obligations; but 
the alternative may be at any time that we shall be forced to do 
so ourselves.” Thts is precisely what Mr. RooseveLT has under- 
taken to do provisionally in Santo Domingo. The patience of the 
foreign creditors of the Dominican Republic had become ex- 
hausted, and at least one foreign nation was on the point of in- 
tervention, when its hand was stayed by the unofficial assurance 
of our government that it would itself try to help Santo Do- 
mingo in her hour of need. ‘Temporarily, under the treaty which 
was negotiated by our Executive, but which has not yet received 
the sanction of the Senate, our government is collecting the cus- 
toms revenues of Santo Domingo, with this result, first, the 
bone fide creditors of the Deminican Republic are satisfied with 
the payments made to them on account; secondly, revolutionary 
movements in Santo Domingo have been discouraged; and, thirdly, 
the Dominican government is receiving more money for the sup- 
port of its internal administration from 45 per cent. of the cus- 
toms revenues than it formerly was able to realize from the whole. 
That is to say, in Santo Domingo we behold the practical out- 
come of the Roosevert interpretation of the Monroe doctrine. 
It is plainly beneficial to all parties, and is entirely unobjection- 
able, provided it is distinctly understood by ourselves, by the 
Dominicans, and by outsiders, that we have no intention of re- 
taining control of the Santo Domingo custom-houses for a sin- 
gle day after the foreign debts are paid. Mr. RooSEVELT made it 
plain at Chautauqua that under no circumstances would the 
United States use the new corollary to the Monroe doctrine as a 
cloak for territorial aggression. 





Japan’s Terms of Peace 


ALTHOUGH the Japanese and Russian envoys have kept their 
reciprocal promise not to divulge the tenor of their negotiations 
we have received from St. Petersburg an unofficial, but seemingly 
trustworthy, statement of Japan’s terms of peace. To appreciate 
their significance it may be helpful to recall the circumstances 
under which the war was begun, and to keep in view the Tokio 
government’s fundamental purpose to bring about not a_ tem- 
porary, but a lasting, adjustment of its relations with Russia. 
What provoked Japan to begin hostilities was, first, the St. Peters- 
burg government’s apparent determination to obstruct the as- 
sertion of Japanese ascendency in Korea, and the encroachment 
of a Russian private: corporation, which had obtained at Seoul 
timber concessions, on the Korean bank of the Yalu River; and, 
secondly, Russia’s persistent delay in fulfilling her written cove- 
nant to evacuate Manchuria. The very first demand put forward 
at Portsmouth by the Mikado’s representatives was for Russia’s 
recognition of Japan’s preponderating influence and special posi- 
tion in Korea. To this demand M. Witte is known to have 
acceded on August 14. On the same day the commissioners agreed 
that both belligerents shouid evacuate Manchuria, and renounce 
any claim to special privileges in that region, pledging themselves 
also to respect hereafter the territorial integrity of China, and to 
uphold the principle of the open door. It was further stipulated, 
on August 14, that as much of the Chinese Eastern Railroad as 
runs southward from Harbin to Port Arthur, and effects a 
junction at Newchwang with the railway running to Shan-hai- 
kwan, shall be ceded not to Japan, but to China, which last- 
named power can subsequently arrange to reimburse the Tokio 
government for the repairing of the line below the present posi- 
tion of Lintevirci’s army. By such an arrangement Japan- 
might be enabled to obtain a considerable amount of money. To 
another article of the Japanese draft of a peace treaty, nameiy, 
the transfer from Russia to Japan of the lease of the tip of the 
Liaoyang Peninsula, comprising Port Arthur and Dalny, no oppo- 
sition is expected on the part of the Czar’s representatives. The 
demand, too, for certain fishing rights on the eoast of Siberia 
opposite the island of Sakhalin may be granted. It is also deemed 
not unlikely that Russia, having found Vladivostok practically 
useless for naval purposes during a large part of the year, might 
consent to dismantle the fortress, and use the harbor hereafter 
solely for commercial purposes. On the other hand, M. WITTE 
and his colleague, Baron Rosen, are reported to have pronounced 
incompatible with the honor and dignity of Russia acquiescence 
in the demand that their country should agree to confine here- 
after her naval strength in the Far East within prescribed limits, 
or to surrender the war-vessels which during the present con- 
test have been interned in neutral ports. Even if the objections 
to these conditions could be surmounted, there are two other 
Japanese demands which Russia’s envoys declare absolutely inad- 
missible—the demands, namely, for the cession of Sakhalin and 
for the reimbursement of the money expended by Japan on the 
war. The cost, by the way, was computed in Tokio, at the close 
of the last fiscal year, to have reached nearly $700,000,000, an 



























amount which, by the date cf the return of the Japanese soldiers 
to their homes, would probably be swollen to a billion dollars. It 
is possible that Russia might be brought to consent to a restora- 
tion of the state of things which existed previous to 1875, when 
she possessed the northern half and Japan the southern half of 
the island. The Japanese assert that the retention of the whole 
of the island is, from a strategic view-point, essential to the se- 
curity of their archipelago, to which the Russians might reply 
that although the Japanese did not own Sakhalin at the begin- 
ning of the present war, ihey have managed to make a fairly 
good fight. It will be observed that the Japanese have pur- 
posely avoided using the word indemnity, but, of course, the re- 
imbursement which they insist upon would amount to the same 
thing. To the payment of money in any guise the Russians 
object on the plea that only a conquered nation would submit to 
such an exaction, while Russia, which has in the field an army of 
some four hundred thousand soldiers, cannot be thus described. 
They also contend that the Japanese ought to be satisfied with 
the acquisition of Korea, which represents a tremendous addi- 
tion of territory. At the hour when we write, the cnvoys of the 
belligerents seem irremediably at variance as regards the two 
most important of the Japanese demands; but, of course, if the 
two governments concerned really desire peace, they should be 
able to hit upon a compromise. The Mikado may see fit to accept 
the southern half of the island of Sakhalin, and some way may 
be discovered of reimbursing him in part for his outlay, which, 
at the same time, shall enable Russia to “save her face.” To 
many onlookers, however, the Portsmouth conference seems prema- 
ture. They argue that Japan would have done wisely to postpone 
negotiations until after Marshal Oyama should have gained a de- 
cisive victory over General LINIEVITCH. 





Personal 


Tue President gave the lie to the Washington story that he 
would set the dog on Senator Longe if he ever again should ap- 
proach the White House by asking that intellectual statesman to 
Oyster Bay as soon as he arrived from Europe. According to Mr. 
LopcE, they discussed everything under the sun.—On the 13th 
the President celebrated Miss Ernet Roosevett’s birthday at a 
family pienie on Jaynes Hill. They went on horseback, and had 
a grand time.—Baron KANEKO called, for no apparent purpose.— 
The Empress Dowager of China has asked Miss ALICE ROOSEVELT 
to call on her way home. If she accepts, probably Mr. Secre- 
tary Tart will stop also, and exhibit his collection of American 
curiosities, including the educated pig. 


The King of England has gone to Marienbad to reduce. He will 
return for the Doncaster races. His Majesty has conferred the new 
Order of Merit upon Mr. GrorGe MEREDITH, and there seems to 
be some doubt whether or not the great novelist hereafter should 
be addressed as Sir Georce. Mr. Morey accepted the honor, but 
refused to touch the title with a ten-foot pole. Others have been 
less squeamish. The King likes to play bridge, but disapproves 
of high stakes. Recently a foreign prince lost £10,000 in a club 
on St. James’s Street at a single sitting, and his Majesty was so 
annoyed that he wrote a sharp note to the governors of the club. 
Whereupon the alert young men who got the prince’s money an- 
nounced that they should resign and join another club across the 
street, where the eldest son of a famous peer recently gambled 
away £80,000.—It is rumored that Mr. Joun W. GATES contem- 
plates making a trip abroad for his health. 


The Kaiser’s obstinate silence is explained. His accumulation 
of letters required attention. According to the statistics fur- 
nished by the officials of his private cabinet, during the past 
twelve months his Majesty wrote more than seven thousand let- 
ters and telegrams, and personally attended to 5857 foreign affairs, 
more than 100,000 military cases, and 250,206 specific interior 
cases. He didn’t shoot any bears, but last week he entertained 
President NicHo.as Murray Butter and Dean Burcess of Co- 
lumbia University, and talked American slang with a facility that 
surprised them.—The Crown Prince takes after his parent. When 
asked the name of certain brilliant constellations, he replied: 
“T do not know; but it is of little importance; I have always be- 
lieved that these were the stars and the medals with which my 
father has decorated the Omnipotent.” 


The Shah of Persia has been visiting Paris with a retinue of 
sixty viziers, chamberlains, hakims, and things, to say nothing of 
a. small army of menials. He bought everything in sight from 
wild animals to cocktail-mixers. He is superstitious regarding 
the color yellow, and would not ride in a railway-car until it was 
repainted. Mme. Louret received particular commendation for her 
tact in excluding Marshal Niel roses from the table decorations 
on the day he lunched.at her house. The Shah is a good family 
man, and quite amiable to his six brothers and eleven sisters. 
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The King of Belgium directed the celebration of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of his country’s independence with great glee. 
He is very proud of the fact that the population has increased 
from three to seven millions since he began to run things. His 
Majesty’s particular American personal friend is Mr. THOMAS 
F. Watsu, the Colorado millionaire, whose wife and daughter 
are now trying to break into high society at Newport. 


Mary Mac Lane is in Massachusetts, thinking again. 


Best-selling books. In Manila—The Princess Passes. 


District-Attorney WILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME did not attack any- 
body last week. 


The wittiest paragrapher connected with the American press is 
he who writes for the Washington Post. 


Some of God’s Englishmen is the title of a new book by the 
Reverend A. F. BANNISTER, published by JAKEMAN & CARVER, of 
Hereford. He manages to scare up five. 


Give the devil his due! There is no reason in the world why 
Lawyer Davin B. Hitt should not have accepted a $5000 annual 
retainer from the Equitable Assurance Society. 


There has been a good deal of discussion of tips lately, but few 
know the origin of the word in its present application. It came 
from a box with a hole in the top in an English inn inscribed 
“T. I. P.’—meaning To Insure Promptness. Sometimes it does, 
sometimes it doesn’t. 


s,” writes a Saratoga correspondent to the Phila- 
delphia Press, “was at the race-track yesterday, with a_ large- 
checked suit, a crushed-strawberry vest fastened with gold but- 
tons, and a light-blue tie with a monster emerald and diamond 
pin.” From which we infer that he was dressed from the waist 
up. Only gents wear pants. 


* Joun W. GATES,” 





When Mr. RicHarp WATSON GILDER announced that he had dis- 
covered a new poet, we inquired, “Who is the new poet, Mr. 
GitperR?” But the Abbeville Medium quotes us as having asked: 
“Who is the new poet? Mr. Gitper?” Nay, nay, we said not so. 
Mr. GILDER is a young poet, but not new. Also he is about the 
sweetest singer we have, and sings too seldom. 


Some years ago Mr. CHARLES FRouMAN produced a new play 
by Mr. Henry Artiuur Jones. The failure was so complete that, 
before leaving the theatre, he directed that another play be sub- 
stituted the following evening. In the morning these cablegrams 
flashed under the sea: “ FroumMan, New York. How is it going? 
Jones.” “Jones, London. It has gone. FRroHMAN.” 


Mr. RicuArp Croker indicated the possession of a very sensible 
and quite philosophical understanding of human nature when, 
upon being asked if he would forgive his daughter for eloping with 
a man he had never heard of, “ adjusted his cigar,” and replied: 
“1 have always believed that when young people are in that mood 
it is best to give consent, as, if you don’t—why, they get married 
anyhow.” 


Chicago is proud of MARSHALL FieLp because he pays taxes on 
ferty millions of real estate and personal valuations. It is 
musual, and, of course, unnecessary under our absurd methods 
which enable a citizen to pay on what he sees fit. Here in New 
York Mr. CARNEGIE stands the highest assessment of five millions, 
although there is a popular impression that he is worth more, and 
it is a cause of constant irritation to Mr. Josern PuLirzer that 
he pays on the same personality valuation as Mr. J. P. Morgan. 
Chicago insists that Mr. Frevp is really worth two hundred mil- 
lions, but we doubt it. Two hundred millions is a lot of money. 


Doctor EMILE JosepH DILLON is the most distinguished news- 
paper correspondent at Portsmouth, despite the fact that, unlike Mr. 
Grorce W. SMALLEY, he has not experienced the pleasure of dining 
with Mrs. Astor. He is a potent friend of progress in Russia, and 
consequently of M. Witte. His mother was English and his 
father Irish. He received his education at the Collége de France, 
Paris, and at the universities of Innsbruck, Leipsic, Tubingen, St. 
Petersburg, Louvain, and Kharkoff. It is said that he is the only 
journalist who can compose an article with equal facility in Eng- 
lish, French, German, or Russian. He married a Russian lady in 
1881, and since then has lived in St. Petersburg. He first attracted 
attention as a writer of brilliant articles on Russia in leading 
English reviews. Later, he became the St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Telegraph, and on special com- 
missions for that paper achieved noteworthy journalistic triumphs 
in Armenia in 1895, in Spain on the eve of the Spanish-American 
war, in Crete, in France during the Dreyrus excitement, and in 
China after the Boxer insurrection. He is the author of many 
books on philological and literary topics, and is a man of aston- 
ishing erudition and versatility. 
























































M. Witte Baron Rosen 


Photographed for “‘ Harper’s Weekly”’ by N. Lazarnick 


The Russian Envoys and Attachés entering the Portsmouth Navy-Yard for the Peace Conference 


The Peace Conference at Portsmouth, N. H. 


A By E. J. Dillon 


HE peace conference now assembled at the Navy-Yard in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, may be aptly likened to a 
court of justice. The envoys are the judges, the prison- 
ers at the bar are myriads of brave-hearted useful and 
uniformed members of the Russian and Japanese nations, 
while the counsel for the accused are the civilized peoples of the 
world instructed by President Roosevelt. The verdict, which is 
daily expected, must result either in a complete acquittal with a 
new lease of life to a vast multitude whom our planet could ill 
spare, or else in a sentence of cruel death, accompanied in many 
cases by appalling torture. The moment the plenipotentiaries 
separate and quit the tribunal for the last time without having 
negotiated a treaty of peace, these hundreds of thousands who have 
done no wrong will be condemned to execute each other brutally, 
and the shrill whistle of the train which will carry the envoys 
away will bear a piercing note of sadness upon the ears of those 
helpless masses. Many of the best men in Russia and Japan, 
much of what was great, good, and lovable there, will be ruthlessly 
swept away. If at least the sacrifice were being made for some 
high purpose which men would long remember one would grudge 
it less. But the cause of the war is not one of those sublime aims, 
those noble passions which sublimate the spirit of a people—but a 
consideration too prosaic and worldly to be worth the death of a 
chimpanzee. 
People who have not witnessed the horrors of actual warfare— 
and the present campaign is in many respects worse than the strug- 





gles of former days—cannot realize the fate that awaits the un- 
fortunate men who are thus condemned without appeal to die. 
Death pure and simple would be a boon as compared with the 
destiny in store’ for them. That is no mere phrase, but a sober 
fact, and a fact so striking that many of the unfortunate Rus- 
sians in the western and southern provinces, who keenly realized 
it when summoned to the colors, threw themselves under passing 
trains, jumped into rivers and lakes, or blew their brains out 
‘rather than endure it. 

From the day on which they take their places in the railway- 
vars their ordeal commences. Cooped up like sardines in a tin 
box, they have too little room, too little air, too little food, too lit- 
tle exercise, too little heat in winter, too much in summer. They 
are not as well off as the cavalry-horses in the wagons next their 
own. Fatigued, cramped, weak, emaciated, they are whirled 
through Siberia, and dumped on some little station in Manchuria, 
where no preparations have been made for them. Hungry and 
thirsty, they have then to march for miles and miles in a strange 
and difficult country, they know not whither or wherefore. All at 
once, without a word of warning, they are decimated by a slanting 
hail of bullets which seemingly come from nowhere. They can- 
not reply, for there is no indication of the enemy’s position. 
There they stand mayhap on the brow of a hill, their figures out- 
lined against the blue sky, an inviting target for the invisible 
enemy. Terror-stricken, these fathers of families, who have long 
since forgotten military discipline, fall to the earth more dead 
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Takahira leaving the Hotel Wentworth for the Conference 































Photographed for * Harper’s Weekly’ by N Lazarnick 
The Peace Plenipotentiaries and Attachés landing at the Portsmouth Navy-yard Wharf 
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Mr. Takahira ‘ Baron Komura 
M. Witté (lifting his Hat) and Baron Rosen in their Motor- Baron Komura and Mr. Takahira returning to the Hotel 
car going to the Conference Wentworth from a Walk 
Photographed for ‘* Harper’s Weekly *’ by N. Lazarnick 


Photographed for ‘* Harper's Weekly"? by N. Lazarnick 
The Japanese Peace Envoys and Attachés entering the Building in which the Conferences are held 
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than alive. Over and over again they suffer mental agonies for 
which language has no name,—those tortures of impending dis- 
solution which warrant the saying that it is not death which is 
dreadful, but only the pain of dying. 

After that baptism of fire the real horrors of war begin. Marches 
under a scorching sun until the boots drop off in shreds, the feet 
are swollen and lacerated, the tongue is parched and black, and 
the brain swimming with incipient madness. Or else it is win- 
ter, when the toes, the ears, the nose, and it may be the cheeks, 
are frostbitten and disfigured forever, and when every snow- 
heap exerts a weird fascination over the jaded and drowsy sol- 
dier, who often flings himself surreptitiously upon one and enters 
upon his long last sleep. 

But hunger and thirst are the two awe-inspiring demons of 
war whose victims are more to be pitied even than Ugolino in his 
hunger tower. I have heard of soldiers who, to quench their mad- 
dening thirst as they lay wounded on the millet-fields of Man- 
churia, drank human blood. I could if needs were name some who 
‘ame back from the war te their native village invalided, and 
whose experience had been even still more horrible. They them- 
selves told the story to some comrades on one of the central 
states of Russia; they told it simply, picturesquely, forcibly. “ We 
Jay helpless in the fields like children, covered by the millet- 
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them. But the task was beyond their powers. For when the 
creeping hours of the night had passed there was still no relief, 
no water, no food, no medical help, no earthly hope, only in- 
tensified endless pain. ‘Then the sun rose high, and his scorch- 
ing rays beat fiercely down upon the doomed band. The wounds 
festered, the flesh became inflamed, the torture unbearable. Some 
of the victims called upon their comrades to take a weapon of some 
kind and put them out of suffering. Piecemeal some died on the 
third day, rotting slowly away. 

The daily and nightly scenes of the war in Manchuria, if painted 
even without the realism of modern art-schools, might serve as 
illustrations to some of Dante’s descriptions of the tortures of the 
damned. 

And it is to sufferings such as these that hundreds of 
thousands of human beings are now to be condemned anew. 

If the envoys of Russia and Japan could but agree to the terms 
of » treaty and end the campaign all this human misery might be 
avoided. For it is useless, nay, wanton; and the nations who 
have made the world what it is and deserve credit for the progress 
of the race ought to be empowered to stop such a war at any and 
every cost. 

The divergence of the views between the representatives of 
the two powers turns realiy upon two of the twelve peace pro- 
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The Japanese Attachés starting from the Hotel Wentworth for the Five-mile drive to the Peace Conference 


grass. My leg was as stiff as a board. We were fiercely hungry 
like wolves, human wolves. We would have eaten refuse had there 
been any at hand. But there was nothing. Every now and then 
we cast hungry looks at our dead comrades, and then we gazed 
at each other. We spoke with our eyes, we agreed with our eyes 
to commit a heinous crime. All the talk was done by evil glances. 
I can’t say how, but we understood each other perfectly. And 
then—then we did it.” 

I break off the gruesome narrative here. It was poignantly 
realistic. Every detail burned itself into the souls of the in- 
valid’s artless hearers. They saw the whole sickening picture 
rise up in all its ghastliness before their eyes. It filled them 
with horror. 

And when a few days later they themselves were summoned to 
the colors and ordered to start for Manchuria, the famine spectre 
haunted them, hunted them, and hounded them down, till many 
fled from the district and some put an end to their lives. 

Other eye - witnesses, head doctors, assistant surgeons, clergy- 
men, and sisters of mercy had similar eerie stories to tell 
which made their listeners’ flesh creep. And the refrain of their 
tales was: 

“This is only a sample. Far worse things were common.” One 
of these tales was the description of a party of some twenty men, 
some of whom lay helpless in a millet-field with shattered limbs 
and stomach wounds, They had been shot early in the day, and 
had lain motionless till night fell. Racked with pain, they had 
to keep silence while they suffered lest the foe should discover 





posals drawn up by Japan—the cession of the island of Sakhalien 
and the payment of an indemnity. To these terms Russia refuses 
to agree, be the consequences what they may. The money in- 
demnity may be roughly estimated at $750,000,000. 

Now let us take the island of Sakhalien, which possesses a com- 
mercial value capable of being estimated in terms of money. It 
is not at present worth nearly as much as the peninsula of Liao- 
tung, for the retrocession of which to China Japan received about 
$22.000,000 ten years ago, but even if we raise its value to 
$50,000,000 we obtain only a total of $800,000,000 altogether. And 
this sum Russia is unwilling to pay. But she is said to be ready 
to give some equivalent, provided it be not in the form of money 
or land. 

Now let us for a moment assume, neutral statesmen say, 
that no equivalent whatever will be paid, and base our cal- 
culations upon that. The result would be war. And during 
that war Japan’s expenditure would amount to no less than 
$500,000,000 a year, which, if the campaign lasted but two years, 
would amount to much more than the sum for the sake of which 
Japan would be fighting! The inevitable conclusion is that by 
refusing to make peace, even on Russia’s terms, she would lose 
more than the most successful campaign could give her. And, of 
course, what is true of Japan is equally true of Russia. And it 
was from this fact that practical statesmen like President Roose- 
velt drew the conclusion that businesslike envoys would be cer- 
tain to agree to terms once they came together. But, alas, man 
is not a logical animal. 























































The Peacemakers at 





Portsmouth 





By W. D. Howells 





E have as yet, we Amer- 

icans, not so much his- 

tory of our own, but we 

are olod of a part in that 

which we share with the 
whole world, and when, some seven 
of these lovely shore summers ago, 
they brought fifteen hundred Spanish 
sailors to a picnic prison on one of 
the pretty islands of the Piscataqua, 
it was for me a chief consolation 
that their presence was in the line 
of cur race’s achievements from the 
Armada down, in the long tale of 
picturesque injuries which English 
men and Spanish men had dealt one 
another. I made much of this as a 
saving fact, and tried to fancy it a 
sort of justification for a war which 
still seems to me one of wanton 
aggression, saying to myself first in 
thought, and afterwards in print to 
others, that here was something 
which, however I hated it, linked it- 
self to those other dramatic effects 
of high historic import, and all but 
clothed itself in the swagger tailoring 
of the days when wars were big in- 
deed, and wore feathers and doublets 
and trunk-hose, and I know not what 
other bright appurtenances from the 
property-room, Now, when there 
comes a far grander occasion, and the 








The Kittery Navy-Yard, is it the 
Kittery Navy-Yard, where the peace 


commission is sitting? That is the 
name the trolley conductors call out, 
as they pass it on our shore of the 
Piscataqua, and that is the per- 
suasion in which all the dwellers of 
our shore have their being. But 
over at Portsmouth, a town with 
which one could have no other dis- 
pute, they are contrary-minded and 
all it the Portsmouth Navy - Yard, 
and we who summer or winter on 
the hither coast are in a fear, which 
may be a prophecy, that the peace, if 
one comes out of the Navy-Yard, will 
be called the Peace of Portsmouth. 
That would not be so bad an allitera- 
tion, but it would not flow so trip- 
pingly on the tongue as the Peace of 
Kittery, and it would not be so dis- 
tinctive, for, though Portsmouth may 
not know it, there is another Ports- 
mouth in England, and there is but 
one Kittery, so far as the gazetteer 
can say, and that is in Maine. 

I think, also, that the Peace of Kit- 
tery would have a better effect in 
history, and that it would more 
musically make us all a part of the 
vast symphony, wherein the din of 
battle is, from time to time, merged 
and lost in a_ celestial harmony. 
But. as to whether there will be any 








commissioners appointed to make 
peace between two mighty nations at 
actual grapple in one of the awfulest 
slaughters which have made our 
earth a scene of glorious carnage, are 
arrived and daily sitting in an edifice 
dedicated by our government to their use so long as they shall 
agree or disagree together, I find myself without that substantial 
comfort of a race tradition, which supported me under the afflic- 
tion of the Spanish sailors’ picnic imprisonment. But we are again 
joined, if only as friendly spectators, with the rest of the world 
in the course of its highest incidents, and one ought to have not 
only comfort but pride in the fact. Is it, then, that in spite of 
our convention of sympathy with the Japanese or with the Rus- 
sians, we are too far in tradition from both to experience a very 
intimate emotion from thcir affairs? One must not be too can- 
did, and I ean only say, for my own part, that a muse never 
averse to the contemporaneous interests, has surprised me by a 
sort of reluctance from the presence of the peace commissioners; 
a reluctance apparently not shared by those other summer girls 
who throng the summer hotel where the commissioners have their 
headquarters on a neighboring peninsula. It is said that those 
young ladies leave the peace commissioners very little peace, and 
that what with the heat, and what with the mosquitoes of the 
past week— But why repeat the idle gossip of which the daily 
press has already been too full? It is not credible that the sum- 
mer girls will seriously retard the negotiations at the Kittery 
Navy-Yard, and there is no reason why they should not amuse the 
leisure of the commissioners at the hotel; and if these carry away 
with them to their distant homes a rather bewildering ideal of 
American girlhood, it will not be the fault of the American girl, 
because she is never at fault. 
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peace, it is by no means certain yet. 
peace commissioners do not 
know, and probably no one knows, 
except the reporters and correspond- 
ents and private secretaries on both 
sides. Daily the peace commissioners come and go between their 
summer hotel and their Navy- Yard, the Japanese in launches 
and the Russians in automobiles, so it is said, though it-may very 
easily be the other way: in regard to a peace commission all is 
mystery and dubiety. Whichever way it is, one can equally envy 
them the beauty of the wave or of theshore, in this region, so wild 
and sweet, and so rarely, so very rarely, cursed, or the cause of 
cursing, through the plague of the summer fervors and insects 
which fell upon it the very day of the commissioners’ arrival. 
Winterers or summerers on the neighboring coasts for five or 
twenty-five years, we have gone about hanging our heads for 
shame, and fighting the mosquitoes with both hands, while we 
tried to make ourselves, as well as others, believe we had never 
known the like, and longing to offer our special apologies to M. 
Witte, who is popularly reported to be a peculiar sufferer from 
the heat. But the day when the commissioners came into Kittery 
harbor in their three American ships, looming whitely out of the 
white fog which had delayed them twenty-four hours, was a day 
which contributed everything meteorology could to the dignity 
of their approach. Up they came, the beautiful ships in their 
majestic succession, out of the milky horizon, past the Isles of 
Shoals, and on between the red tower of Whaleback Light and the 
white tower of Fort Constitution Light, and swam swiftly and 
then slowly toward us as if they were going to mount our own 
meadow, before they dropped anchor, with all that mystic naval 
(Continued on page 1244.) 

















The Guard of United States Marines at the General Stores Building, in which the Peace Terms are being Negotiated 
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Photographed for * Harper's Weekly" by E. Levick 













































































may be identified as follows. 
D. Dolgorukoff, Prince 8S. N. 
den, Petrunkevitch, Fedoroff, Nikitin 


The Members of the Zemstvo Congress, who represent the Movement for Representative Government in Russia. 
Standing, from left to right: N. N. Lvoff, Rodicheff, G. E. Lvoff, Golovin, Kovalevskt, Prince P. 
Trubetskoi, Novosiliseff, Prince Shakhovskoi. 





The Members 


Sitting, left to right: Baron Korff, Count Hey- 


The Leaders of the Russian People 


By Charles Johneton 


HE members of the zemstvo congress command our warm 
admiration for their courage. A few months ago every 
one of them would have been sent to Siberia for a quarter 
of what they have embodied in their resolutions. A few 
months hence Siberia may open for them again; they are 

at the merey of any chill wind that blows through Tsarskoe Selo. 
They deserve high credit also for moderation and steadiness, in 
the face of persistent nagging from the Ministry of the Interior, 
which has formally forbidden every step of their progress, instant- 
ly neutralizing the fair promises of the Tsar by official obstruction. 
Permission is given for a meeting; Emperor Nicholas receives a 
delegation, and greets its members as brothers, and they go away 
content, to hold their assembly. As soon as they are gathered the 
police intervene, take the names of those present, and threaten 
pains and penalties. This has happened time after time. Never- 
theless, the zemstvoists have not Jost their’ heads nor fallen into 
exasperation. 

From another point of view they are noteworthy. These men, 
who gathered the first zemstvo congress last November, and or- 
ganized the second congress in May, are not only the elect of many 
districts of the Russian Empire; they are also in the most gen- 
uine sense representative of every class and element in Russian 
life. To begin with, there are. men like the two Princes Dol- 
gorukoff, who played a conspicuous part in the November con- 
gress, and were members of the organizing committee in the con- 
gress of this summer. 
ily of Russia, tracing their line from Luri Dolgoruki—that is, 
“the long-armed ”—who founded Moscow some seven hundred years 
ago, and whose father’s crown is still used in the coronation of 
the Tsars. After the Romanoffs came to power, in 1613, the 
family of Dolgoruki, or Dolgorukoftf, played a conspicuous part 
in Russian history; again and again this princely race withstood 
the encroachments of the Tsars. One of them, when called on by 
Peter the Great to sign a manifesto, first refused, and when the 
imperious Tsar persisted tore the paper up and threw the frag- 
ments on the floor. Time and again members of.the Dolgoruki 
family were sent to Siberia for resisting the authority and tyranny 
of the Tsars; and a century ago a General Dolgoruki, then at the 
height of a great military career, threw up his post and left the 
army rather than carry out the tyrannous discipline of Emperor 
Paul. It is interesting to know that this sturdy old warrior prince 
was the great-grandfather of Minister Witté. 

Princes Shakhoyskoi and Trubetskoi also belong to the same 
class—men whose ancestors were independent rulers, but whose 
power was gradually absorbed and extinguished by the encroach- 
ments of the Moscow Tsars. It is a fine thing to see time’s re- 
venge in their present fight for freedom for the whole people. 
Prince Shakhovskoi, as one of the leaders of the first zemstvo 
congress, was chosen to report its decisions to the recent congress, 
thus serving as the historical link between them. Prince Tru- 
betsko1 is already well known to fame. He was one of the four 
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founders of the brilliant Moscow journal, Questions of Philosophy 
and Psychology, of which Professor Grote, the son of the philologist 
Grote, was the inspiring genius. This journal was the organ 
of the Moscow Philosophical Society, which has done much in 
the last few years to spread real enlightenment and culture in 
the realms of the Tsar. Professor Prinee Trubetskoi was the 
spokesman of a deputation which the Tsar received at Peterhof 
on June 19, and’ pressed the questions of peace with Japan and 
the early summoning of a national assembly. Count Sheremetieff, 
who introduced the deputation of July 4, comes of a hardly less 
distinguished family; it was a Sheremetieff who, under Peter 
the Great, won for Russia a first foothold on the Neva, where 
Schluesselburg now stands. 

With Count Heyden and Baron Korff we have a new division 
of the Russian aristocracy: those sturdy men of Germanic and 
Scandinavian race who were brought into the Tsardom by the an- 
nexation of the Baltic provinces, and who, as a class, have given 
Russia so many ministers, administrators, and generals. They 
belong to the same class as Count Lamsdorff, Baron de Staal, 
General Stoessel, and so many more, and at one time the power of 
this German aristocracy was almost absolute in the Russian gov- 
ernment. Count Heyden had already made a great name as presi- 
dent of the Imperial Economie Society; and as speaker of the 
recent congress his bearing was admirable, at once courteous, firm, 
and tactful, his rulings winning universal support. 
> Fhe country gentry of Russia are—elso—wettrepresented—on the 
To-this-elass-belongs Mr. N. N. Lvoff, a’ man of 
distinguished bearing, young, energetic, earnest, and altruistic. 
When the peasants on his Saratoff estate “rebelled” and cut 
down hundreds of trees in his forests, Mr. Lvoff neither sent com- 
plaints to the government, nor did he ask for Cossack protection. 
With-the~exeeption of Count Sheremetieff, all those—-above~ men, 
tioned are unanimous in believing that Russia should -have two 
elective houses, very much on the American plan—a lower housé, 
chosen by universal suffrage, and an upper house, corresponding 
to our Senate, to be chosen from the zemstvos.and municipalities. 
Mr. Lvoff is an enthusiastic upholder of universal suffrage, of 
government by the whole people. He strongly opposes the sys- 
tem of class representation supported, for instance, by Count 


Sheremetieff. The classes never took the lead in any reform, he 
says. Take~the-zemstvos,-for-instance, as a class groups—-No re- 


forms have come from the zemstvos; the zemstvos~did” not ask 
for religious toleration, nor did the present agitation spring from 
the-zemstves. “ What we want,” Mr. Lvoff told—the-a 

gress,“ is a light powerful enough to illumine the Winter Palace 
as well as the peasant’s cabin; and that light can radiate only 
from the nation. We have crossed the Rubicon. We have de- 
manded freedom, and cannot -go back.” 

Another characteristic country gentleman is Mr. Petrunkevitch, 
who was the presiding spirit at the reeemt\zemstvo congress in 
Continued on page 1243. 
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Father Curran Cardinal Gibbons The President John Mitchell 


The President and other Speakers at the Joint Meeting of the United Mine-workers and the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
at Wilkesbarre 
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The President at Higgin’s Hall, Chautauqua—on Mr. Roosevelt’s 


The President talking to School Children before the Wyoming 
left stands Bishop John H. Vincent, on his right Jacob Riis 


Monument in Wilkesbarre 


THE PRESIDENT AT CHAUTAUQUA AND WILKESBARRE 


President Roosevelt recently addressed the Chautauqua Assembly at Chautauqua, New York, and the joint meeting of the 
United Mine-workers and the Catholic Total Abstinence Union at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. At both places enormous crowds 
gathered to hear him—in fact, the crowd at, Wilkesbarre was so large and so eager to hear that the President alone could re- 
strain it and prevent serious accident. There his companions upon the speakers’ platform were Cardinal Gibbons, John Mitchell, 
president of the Mine-workers, Father J. J. Curran, and others. His address dealt with the importance of law and order, 
sobriety, and personal responsibility. The President’s address at Chautauqua was devoted to a discussion of the Monroe doc- 
trine and the question of the Federal regulation of trusts 
From stereographs copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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The Incidental Joys of Ocean Racing 


By James B. Connolly 





OME might have said that 
the humor of our trip be- 
gan when, on the morn- 
ing of the day set for 
the start of the ocean 

race, a long square - cornered 
mud-scow came bumping unan- 
nounced out of the fog and tore 
off thirty-five or forty feet of 
our forward starboard rail and 
attendant planking. Standing 
to one side, some might have 
discovered a touch of subtle hu- 
mor in that, but not those of 
us who were shaken out of our 
sweet sleep by the stentorian cry 
of *“ All hands on deck!” When 
you hear that in your sleep, and 
recollect with your abrupt 
awakening that when you turned 
in the vessel was lying at 
anchor, you divine that it is best 
to go at once, and by the nearest 
route, even though that be by 
way of a perpendicular ladder 
with thin iron rungs that bite 
into your bare soles like tautened 
catgut. 

Hopping around deck in bare 
feet and thin pajamas in the fog- 
wrapped dawn is no dignified 
thing. But, even so, it may be 
worth while doing even that to 
make sure that the ship isn’t 
going to sink at her moorings; 
even though, after you are be- 
low again, you hear the watch, 





dred gales in his time, stood 
easily to the wheel. 

“Oh no, Cap, not that way 
like this,” and the man with the 
camera struck a terrific posture, 
arms spread across the spokes, 
legs apart and _ braced, eyes 
glaring ahead. 

“But L don’t stand to the 
wheel like that.” 

“What! Not in a storm?” 

“Never; nor no other man 
that ever I see.” 

‘Well, would you mind stand- 
ing that way now? The people 
think you stand that way— 
might ’s well give ’em what they 
want.” And the good-natured 
skipper struck the properly 
picturesque attitude. 

A half-hour after they were de- 
parted he was caught grinning 
slyly to himself. “If ever they 
see that picture down in Glouces- 
ter—” 

We were still at the dock when 
one of those pessimistic gentry 
who are ever haunting the com- 
pany of people with work ahead 
strolled down and looked us 
over. 

He struck a match on the 
mside of his hat—it was a 
damp day—lit a cigarette, and 
squatted on a huge cleat be- 
side the _ string- piece, legs 
crossed at ankles, and hands 








a red-haired Scotchman of a 
wild Highland clan, who had de- 
veloped naturally untamed pro- 
clivities by a varied sea-train- 
ing—hear him boast in his pride: “Did you chaps hear me 
holler? Vll bet you did. ‘ All hands on deck!’ [ yells. And did 
you see ’em come up—eabin and all?—like Chinks from a fan- 
tan cellar with the coppers after ’em.” 

She was towed to Erie Basin for repairs. Down swarmed the 
photographers. “ Hard luck,” one tried to explain to them. 

“Hard luck? Sure—for you people; but all to the good for 
us. Hi, there!” to the perspiring artisans, who, under promise of 
extra wages, were trying to repair damages ere it would be too 
late for the start of the race. ‘ Hi, there! you people with the 
hammers and axes—line ’em up, will you, Cap? How? Why, 
set “em in action.” And one group with upraised mauls, another 
with revolving augers, a third with adzes, were petrified for the 
benefit of the vafious largest circulations. 

“And now, Cap, one of yourself-—at the wheel. 
stand in a storm, you know.” 

The skipper, a Gloucester sail-earrier who had feught a hun- 


Just like you 


The Forward Deck of the “ Fleur de Lys,” showing Injury 
caused by Collision with a Scow at the Start of the Race 


in trousers pockets. For a 
while he observed the __ per- 
spiring ship-carpenters with 
great curiosity. 

At length he lit another cigarette, and “That boat going 
to race across the Atlantic?” 

» “ Yes, sir.” 

“That little boat?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Well, I hope you get over all right;” and then, recollecting 
himself and plainly meaning to cheer up the company, “I think 
you will.” 

Just before crossing the starting-line there came steaming up 
the launch with the ever-belated letter. It had to be delivered in 
some way, and so was made fast to the handiest thing of weight 
they could find on the launch, which happened to be an iron nut 
weighing no more than a pound or so. The strong arm of the 
delegation hove it aboard. It did. not quite crack the skull of 
the unsuspecting crewsman who happened to be standing by the 
main-rigging, but it might as well have—the shock of its whizzing 
by his ear and the dent it made in the deck were just as bad. 

















A Group on the Deck of * Fleur de Lys” during her Ocean Voyage. 


The Figures, reading from right to left, are the Author. 


Mr. Connolly; Captain Bohlin, of the “ Fleur de Lys”; Dr, Stimson (owner of “ Fleur de Lys”), and Mr. Tuckerman, a Guest 
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* Here’s another,” they called out from the launch. “ Cripes!” 
yelled the man missed, and in three wild leaps made the forward 
deck. There he peeped from behind the foremast, and “ Let her 
come!” he hailed to the launch. 

From out of the fog that settled over the sea soon after the 
line was crossed the company on the Fleur de Lys gathered new 
joys. In the irregular drizzle ahead of us the form of a white 
schooner-yacht came and went tantalizingly. She must be a rival, 
of course, and at once we established an identity for her.  In- 
termittently we caught peeps of her. Another hour and we were 
sure we knew her—a great racer, a formidable candidate. After 
her we went. Off on the northerly tack and into tle mists went 
she. Off on the same tack and into the mists went we. When 
next we caught a fleeting glimpse she had taken in her topsails. 
“ Hah!” we exclaimed—our topsails were still up, and our fisher- 
man’s-staysail would have been up too, only our topmast buckled 
so under the strain that we feared to lose it. A phantom ship 
she was like, coming and going in the drizzle, but we were gain- 
ing fast. The curtain of fog lifted and there she was, we abreast 
of her. We must have gained two miles in that last hour, and a 
joyful “ Ha-ha” again broke our silence. 

Into action went our glasses, and not till then did we discover 
that she was not one of the racers—merely an ambitious craft 
that had a mind to measure herself with the elect. And we, mind- 
ing our ejaculations of self-gratulation, put away our binoculars, 
and of that matter spake no more. 

But our spirits were to be revived. Within the hour, a lifting 
veil disclosed what was certainly a rival standing to the south. 
She was miles away then, a particular rival, a record-holder, of 
which owners and skippers had had prior discussion bearing on 
qualities not yet satisfactorily tested. Would she cross our bow, 
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great pomp or ceremony that the man of the supernatural eyesight 
departed for his watch below. 

Followed then a week of sailing so smooth and gentle that a 
cradle could have been floated alongside and no splash come to 
wake any sleeping child therein; days when Dr. Stimson and 
Miss Stimson, attained to sudden and rather embarrassing dis- 
tinction as the “only lady in the race,” played uninterrupted 
backgammon on the quarter-deck. But that period passed, and 
came the ice regions, when, with the air 35° and the sea-water 
31°, there were nights during which all the wraps in the ship 
could not seem to keep one warm, and mornings when people of 
habit and tradition, feeling impelled to take their baths, came 
flying blue-lipped from the tub, immediately reverting to bed, there 
to lie till the congealing processes should be arrested in their 
developments. 

And those same icebergs lent a piquant air of adventure to the 
middle of the passage. ‘“ How about them, Captain—suppose we 
should bump into one at night?” 

“No fear—l’li smell ’em before we hit ’em.” 

“But suppose you are not on deck? You can’t stay awake for- 
ever-——suppose you're asleep?” 

“Then you’d better tell the watch to call me quick if you 
think there’s one.” 

We assured him we should. Nobody aboard had any ambition 
to knock any corners off any icebergs. With a ninety-ton vessel 
we knew we could not do it without certain reactions setting it. 

To the icebergs succeeded what the skipper, from out of his 
compact vocabulary, termed a nice little breeze of wind. Any- 
body but Bank fishermen would have called it a fairly able-bodied 
gale. Whatever its rating, it is certain that the wind that came 
with it and the sea it kicked up created what, for most of us, 














The Helmsman of the “ Fleur de Lys” lashed at the Wheel during the three-days’ Gale which the Yacht encountered in 
Midocean 


or should we cross hers? A _ half-hour there was of suspense, 
and then we had her. You could see the great good-humor creep- 
ing back again, the jovial smiles reappearing. And when we did 
it—crossed her bow and she a good mile under our stern—it need 
not now be hidden that the same was immediately entered on the 
log as a matter worthy of note. 

So far as the competitive clash of racing went, the crossing of 
that rival’s bow on the first day was all that we experienced in 
3000 miles of sailing. True, there was a moment, again in the 
haze of that first day, when one of the crew discovered four craft 
ahead. It was hard to say, even after a look through strong 
glasses, what their rig was. Certainly there were four shadows 
against the gray white. But the discoverer, reputed to possess 
remarkable eyesight, affirmed, after a trip aloft, that they were 
sail; he even picked out the details, and proclaimed the rig of 
one—a yawl—which, if true, accounted pleasantly for the where- 
abouts of a most worthy rival, a fast one in smooth water. 

The presence of the four ahead of us was also most plausible. 
From the very start of the race the first four to cross the line 
had gone off into the mists by themselves. Well, it was encour- 
aging, if true, to overhaul that first bunch so soon after our late 
start. We were rather inclined to believe it might be true. Why 
not? We were doing pretty well—there was that famous one 
whose bows we had just crossed to prove we were footing it fairly 
fast. But weren’t we overhauling them a bit too rapidly? <A 
clearing atmosphere and nearer approach uncovered our chase. 
It was a towboat with three barges of coal in tow. They were 
making possibly four miles an hour. The man of the eyesight 
was right so far as the number went—there were four; but as to 
the precise details of rig of the hindermost! It was without any 


were new problems in seamanship: how to get speed out of her 
and keep her right side up. 

“A great chance,” said the skipper, “for a vessel. Good gear 
and model—she’s just got to go.” And so she did, and various 
pennants, sheets, tacks, and odd sails, to wit: foreboom pennant- 
tackle, jib-topsail stay, squaresail-yard, No. 1 staysail, also fisher- 
man’s-staysail, with one large jib and two small jibs, and odd 
light sheets and tacks not counted. The shreds of one jib clung 
picturesquely to the bobstay for the last thousand miles of the 
passage. In Gloucester that was known for Captain Tommie 
Bohlin’s trade-mark; by such they knew that Tommie had met a 
little breeze of wind along the road. And on deck playful lit- 
tle seas came unawares and filled our boots; and by and by, 
growing bigger, stove in the gig, and yet later picked up four of 
the watch—a fine dark night it was—and floated them from the 
fore-rigging to the quarter, where, grabbing the main-sheet, they 
were saved from going overboard. One, less lucky, fetched up 
against the binnacle-stand with a bam! that stove in two ribs, 
which news, conveyed to the skipper, engendered in him feelings 
of disgust. “Two ribs? Where was his ears—and his eyes? I’ve 
been to sea forty year and ain’t broke a rib yet—making winter 
passages for twenty-five year—and this his first passage!” 

The skipper had also contempt for one or two who, not having 
had the training of deep-sea fishing and accompanying winter 
passages, naturally took some precautions at the wheel during 
the bad weather. These had a habit of luffing to the hard squalls 
and heavier seas. “ Look at ’em now—and they lashed? But, 
thank the Lord, it ‘Il be night soon, and then, when they can’t see 
every little slop of a sea coming, maybe they'll keep her going 

(Continucd on page 1239.) 






































































































The Origin of Life 





Radioactivity as a Possible Source of Vital Energy 


Since 1899 Mr. John Butler Burke has been engaged in physical research at the famous Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, England. Before becoming connected with the Cavendish Laboratory he spent years experimenting 
with the phosphorescence of cyanogen, which, Professor Pfluger had already declared, possessed the elements of 


life. 


His sensational disclosures concerning radium and bouillon are one result of these experiments 


By John Butler Burke, M.A. 


AM offered the opportunity to express my views upon the 
subject of those researches which have recently so much at- 
tracted the attention not merely of the scientific world, but 
even of the world at large. Whether these experiments have 
the right to command all the interest which they have evoked 

is a question which I myself feel rather diffident to answer. But 
the fact that they have so aroused the enthusiasm of all sorts and 
conditions of men compels me now to give utterance to what I 
do and do not think can legitimately be inferred from the 
facts I have observed; I feel it all the more beholden 
in me to express my indebtedness for the exceptional appre- 
ciation with which my efforts for some time past have been 
received. 

I do not think these experiments prove “spontaneous genera- 
tion,” if by this term is to be understood the appearance of life 
from the absolutely lifeless. Such a phenomenon, if it has ever 
taken place and if it is now taking place around us, cannot, I 
fear, be proved to the satisfaction of all persons, and certainly 
not to that of those who have already made up their minds not 
to accept it. There may be, as they will again and again affirm, 
no matter to how high a temperature we may get, some secret 
source of energy. No matter how far we may trace the first be- 
ginnings of life, whether it is to the minutest microscopic cells, 
or to the atom itself, they would still maintain that the prob- 
lem was not solved, and that in the atom itself is to be found the 
principle and the source of vita energy, and if this could be car- 
ried further they would fall back upon the electron, or even on 
the ether itself. In this respect they cannot, strictly speaking, 
it is true, be met by any contradiction. But their argument is 
of the nature of a metaphysical objection of the same nature as 
that which asserts the freedom of the will and the immortality 
of the soul. They admit of no answer, just as they admit of no 
proof, unless that proof be metaphysical, and unconvincing so far 
as its scientific aspect goes. I do not wish to be drawn into a 
quagmire if even in that quagmire I should discover what is true. 
The risk is too great and our time is too short. There may be 
charms in groping in a bog, or in getting muddled, but for my 


part I prefer to keep out of it—at any rate, so far as my in- 
. 


vestigations go. 
By spontaneous generation I mean the development of what we 
have a right to think is living 


strictly speaking, living things, is the point which remains to be 
decided. We have to define their properties and we have also to 
define life. 

Now their properties are as simple as they are well known, but 
before they are recapitulated here it would be well to repeat in 
outline one or two of the particulars which have led me to take 
up the line of argument I have ventured to pursue. 

By the action of radium upon bouillon, when sterilized as far 
as such experiments permit, microscopic bodies appear, already 
more than once described, but of which the microplates that ac- 
company this article give a clear and a definite idea. In the first 
instance they are not as microorganisms generally, or, I should 
say, always are—all of the same size so long as they are of the 
same kind; ordinary bacilli, provided they are of the same type, 
are found to be also of the same dimension. They do not show 
signs which indicate that they have one and all sprung in a process 
of continuous growth from ultramicroscopie forms. But this is 
one of the characteristic features of the products now produced by 
radium. There can be no question that they spring—that in each 
case they have sprung—from the invisible and grown to such a 
magnitude as to be seen. We find no such indication with or- 
dinary bacteria. If they have not the marks of manufactured 
articles they afford at least the signs of not having sprung sponta- 
neously into existence. They bear the stamp of an inheritance of 
many varying qualities from a long and probably varying line of 
ancestors, of probably countless generations which have at last 
made them what they are. But the “radiobes” undergo many 
developments. After six or seven days, and at times even more, 
they develop nuclei; but later still they cease to grow, and then 
begin to segregate and multiply. These are some of the qualities 
which have led me to suppose that they are irritable, assimilating, 
and automatic, and not, strictly speaking, lifeless things. 

Their growth is no indication of vitality, for crystals not mere- 
ly grow, but grow to such.dimensions that in this point no hving 
microscopic organism has any chance to rival them; they, however, 
do stop growing at some stage or another, else we should have, 
as some one has insisted, diamonds as large as Mount Etna or 
the Himalayas. This, however; does not seem to be the point: 
when crystals reach their maximum dimensions do they then 
throw off their superfluous particles and disintegrate themselves? 
In other words, do they show 
the.cyclic process, pass into 





from that which we have 
hitherto had a right to think 
was not. The development of 
living organisms from inor- ae ae 
ganic matter would be with- Ee. ae A 
out question quite a case in ; 
point. No doubt that inor- 
ganic substance may contain 
embedded in it some germ 
or germs hitherto unknown 
and of a nature quite distinct 
from any we have yet had rea- 
son to regard as living: the 
substances employed may by 
their very nature, as it is here 
claimed or, more accurately, 
suggested, have the principle 
of vital process, in an_ ele- 
mentary form, as a part and 
parcel of their being. It is 
so with the dynamically un- 
stable substances which of 
their own account manifest 
radioactivity. These dynam- 
ically unstable bodies have to 
some extent some of the prop- 
erties of life—they disinte- 
grate and they decay, in their 
manifestations of that activi- 
ty, but although this is merely 
analogy, and we must remem- 
ber, as Darwin kas well said, 
“that analogy is a deceitful 
guide,” still, if that analogy 
has prescribed or suggested 
results which have since been 
verified, its utility should 
have a greater claim to our 
attention than to be passed 
over with indifference and 
ignored. The products of 
radioactive bodies manifest 
not merely instability and de- 
cay, but growth, subdivision, 
reproduction, and adjustment 
of their internal functions to 
their surroundings, a cireum- 
stance which I think will be 














higher forms, and then decay, 
which is the test and the 
guarantee of life? There are 
; critics who will  ecriticise 
ae without in the least trying to 
, understand. Some, indeed, 
are merely literary hacks who 
pose before the world as 
judges of everything and any- 
thing they can get the chance 
to talk about. The stoppage 
of growth at a particular size 
and of reproduction by fission 
or subdivision, and then the 
total disintegration of the 
cell, or whatever we may 
choose to call it, after its 
steady regular growth up to 
that point, are not merely 
suggestive of vitality, but in a 
certain sense, as it seems, is 
vitality itself. It is an indi- 
cation of self-nutrition, and a 
very clear as well as an assur- 
ing one. The subdivision or 
fission which accompanies the 
cessation of development in 
the mechanism of adding to 
its size shows the stage 
when there is a balance be- 
tween the accumulation of 
energy and its expenditure. 
The bodies obtained by M. 
Stephane Leduc in 1902, by 
the action of potassium ferro- 
cyanide on gelatine or by 
allowing metallic salts to 
crystallize in gelatine and 
other colloidal solutions, do 
not exhibit these primary or 
elementary properties of liv- 
ing things. They do not, in 
fact, manifest more than a 
resemblance in appearance to 
the cells or unit form of life. 
Their properties are not suf- 
ficient to justify the inference 
that they are, strictly speak- 








found to be equivalent to 
nutrition. Whether we are to 
regard these products as, 


A recent Photograph of Professor Burke that they 
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ing, living things, nor even 
possess to any 
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ready mentioned, and also by 





marked extent any of the qual- 
ities that are associated with 
organic matter as it manifests 
vitality. On the other hand, Re ae I) ee 
it has been suggested that the 
“radiobes ” (as I have ven- 
tured to designate them, a term 
far less hybrid than “ radio- 
actively produced aggregates or 
organic colloid erystals,” which 
somebody has suggested, but 
which involves several contra- 
dictions), if they are crystals, 
subdivide by cleavage under the 
influence of internal strain, as, 
for instance, South-African dia- 
monds are found occasionally to 
do. It all depends upon the 
nature of the segregation L M 
whether it is like a fission or 





Schenck in his admirable lit- 
tle work which has just re- 
cently been published. But the 
bodies there described, some of 
which I have many times ob- 
served, I have never thought of 
classifying or identifying with 
the “plastide particles** in 
bouillon that I have styled 
‘‘radiobes.” The two are to- 
tally distinct. One type, the 
smaller one, behaves like bub- 
bles, or, more accurately, like 
oily drops, possessing no indi- 
cation whatsoever of an_ in- 
ternal structure other than 
* that which we may associate 
P with crystalline forms. The 
larger ones are much too large, 
° and show no signs of disin- 








a cleavage. The third photo- 
graph shows this most dis- 
tinetly as it occurs within four- 
teen days or so. The subdi- 
vision is clearly not of the 
nature of a cleavage. Neither 
is it, as has also been suggested, at all likely that these subdivisions 
resemble those obtained by Professor Biitschli, of Heidelberg, by 
the action on soluble salts of such substances as olive oil, and the 
bodies obtained by emulsion of these bodies in water behave in 
some ways, or by their subdivisions, much as if they were ele- 
mentary forms of living things. 

But here again it is upon the nature of the subdivisions that we 
must rest our assurance as to what these subdivisions mean. The 
subdivisions are quite different from anything we should expect 
mere surface tension to effect. A close examination of the mode of 
segregation at once shows that the * cell,” if we may so call it, be- 
comes divided into segments, much in the same way as ordinary 
yeast cells are well known to do. A sharp corner, which is not 
unusual in the part so segregated, seems incompatible with the 
proposed theory of some overbalance in the force of surface ten- 
sion over the internal forces which tend to keep the body intact. 
Many minute bodies subdivide, but they thus subdivide in differ- 
ent ways. And the manner in which they are found to do this 
is as important as, if not far more so than, the mere fact that they 
do so actually divide. Thus it may again and again be urged 
that there are many microscopic particles which are known to 
pass through some of the performances which our “ radiobes ” also 
do; but we have no knowledge of any bodies which can do them 
all except those bodies which we know are living things. If a 
bacteriologist were told that the objects of his observations were 


Fig. 1.—Living Bodies produced by the action of Radium, showing 
subdivision and growth from A to P 


tegration, but give the beauti- 
ful characteristic figures of 
crystals under the polariscope. 
Even the comparatively small 
ones give, to some extent at 
least, some slight polariscope effects. But they are obviously, to 
anybody who has seen them, quite different from those which are 
brought about in the culture medium under the influence of 
radium. They do not stain, at least I have not found them to do 
so, as the radium bodies do, and they do not manifest any of the 
properties which have so attracted our attention with the latter. 
The two, at.least so far as I can judge, are totally distinct, as 
distinct as coal is from potatoes. 

It will be urged—in fact, it has been urged—that these bodies 
if living must be the result of imperfect sterilizations, and that 
the experiments of Pasteur completely proved that when steriliza- 
tions are properly carried out life does not spring from lifeless 
matter. This sounds very simple, very clear, and very forcible. 
But has it reatly any bearing on the question as to whether radio- 
activity canjafford the internal energy of vital processes? Pas- 
teur’s experiments were on sterilized media not acted upon by 
sources of activity such as those which now form the subject of 
discussion. They have nothing whatsoever to do with the question 
as to whether radioactivity can afford the energy in dynamically 
unstable groupings placed in suitable surroundings, and which 
might afford in more complex aggregations the flux, so to speak, 
which might constitute the principle of life. I argue now for 
possibilities, and I say, without fear or hesitation, that whatever 
may be the aspect we should take of this conception, the bear- 
ing of Pasteur’s observations on this point is as remote as it is 





not strictly living on the question 
things because i whether there are 
Biitschli had ob- living bodies in 
tained bodies cer- Venus or in Mars. 
tainly quite lifeless It is a matter about 
which could _ per- which I feel with- 
form many of the out misgiving that 
actions which his Pasteur, Tyndall, 
bacteria do, because and Huxley would 
Leduc has obtained have thought as 
other bodies which strongly as myself 
had many other that their effects 
properties which had no bearing 

whatsoever on the 


his bacterial bodies 


had, that Le Bon, 
Sechron, Quincke, 
Lehmann Ostwald, 
and a host of others 
had also observed 
minute so - called 
liquid and _ organi¢ 
bodies, some of 
which are, acecu- 
rately speaking, 
erystals, that, 
therefore, microbes 
must be crystals; he 
would reply, and 


very rightly so, 
that the argument 
was scarcely valid, 
and that here at 
least analogy was a 
deceitful guide. But 
the argument would 
not be worse than 
that of the biologist 


who would assert 
that because cer- 
tain things were 
not bacteria they 


therefore must be 
crystals. It has 
been suggested that 
the products of 
radium and bouillon 
are like the micro- 








point at issue. 

Having cleared 
our minds on _ the 
subject of these pre- 
vious experiments 
of thirty years ago, 
we may turn our at- 
tention more _par- 
ticularly to these 
new experiments 
themselves. 

In the course of 
my previous work 
on phosphorescence 
I was induced to try 
whether the molecu- 
lar groupings which, 
it was supposed, 
were formed during 
phosphorescence — by 
exciting sources, 
could also be pro- 
duced in other or- 
ganic bodies, and 
whether they became 
Iuminous or not, so 
long as they were 
similarly acted 
upon. 

The first attempt 
was to bring about 

* A term suggested 
by Dr. Charlton Bas- 








scopic crystals de- 
scribed by those al- 


Test-tubes used by Professor Burke in his Life-producing Experiments 
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tian in his book, Zhe 
Beginnings of Life. 




































































Plate I.—Photograph of Organisms produced by Professor 
Burke's’ Expcriments—lirst Stage of Life, without definite 
Structure 


the condensation or formation of a complex aggregate round a 
nucleus, itself the seat of an electromagnetic disturbance, as from 
radioactive particles, which might set up an aggregation of mole- 
cules, probably of an unstable kind, in its vicinity. 

The most promising step to take appeared to be to introduce 
some radium salt into a tube containing glycerine, and then sud- 
denly cool the liquid by immersion in liquid air. The liquid would 
thus have every opportunity of condensing round the ions embedded 
in the glycerine from the radium, and perhaps also the aggregates 
contemplated would have a similar opportunity of being formed, 
by the intense electromagnetic pulses set up, or possibly by some 
catalytic actions. Crystals of glycerine were thus produced; but 
it was found that the radium was not necessary, the low tempera- 
ture being sufficient to enable them to form. On being removed 
from the cooling-chamber and allowed to stand at the ordinary 
temperature of the room they rapidly disappeared in about five 
minutes. 

The experiment was also made with gelatine. Microscopic crys- 
tals were thus easily produced by immersion+in liquid air, and the 
outward appearance of the colloid was greatly altered as it  be- 
came intensely opaque. 

Bouillon which was carefully sterilized under pressure at a 
temperature from 130° to 140° for about thirty minutes at a time 
was also tried. It was found in this case that after two days a 
culture was growing on the surface of the gelatine. Moreover, on 
repeating the experiment, it was observed that the culture was 
still formed even when the tube was not frozen. 

This was most remarkable, but the obvious explanation ap- 
peared to be that the cultures were contaminations and the result 
of imperfect sterilization. So the experiment was repeated with 
controls. The result was precisely the same as before, in the tube 
containing radium, while the control tube showed no sign what- 
ever of contamination. The radium was mixed with the gelatine 
medium in most of the experiments; in some, however, it was 
contained in another and smaller tube close to the surface of the 
gelatine, or in a side 
tube. In all the ex- 


Plate IIl.—-Second Stage of Development of the Organisms 
shown in Plate I, showing the Existence of a highly organized 
Body 


manner as to produce oily drops. Controls with gum alone, how- 
ever, proved that the two effects were entirely different, the gum 
globules being confined chieily to the surface, and disappeared al- 
together atter some days, while the radium effect increased. 

Thus it seemed quite clear from these control experiments that 
the gum was not the cause of the culturelike appearances, while 
subsequent experiments with pure radium salt proved this  be- 
yond doubt. 

The next step was to get subcultures by inoculation in fresh 
media. The subcultures did not show the slightest signs of 
growth for nearly six weeks. They then, however, did manifest 
some tendency towards development, but only to a very small ex- 
tent. Thus it is at once evident that the original cultures were 
not bacteria. 

The first experiments were repeated with radium bromide. About 
two and a half milligrammes of the salt contained in a small 
glass tube, one end of which was drawn out to a fine point, were in- 
troduced into an ordinary test-tube containing bouillon. The 
test-tube was plugged with cotton wool in the usual way with 
such experiments, and then sterilized at a temperature of 130° C. 
for about thirty-five minutes at a time. On cooling, as soon as 
the liquid had coagulated, the fine end of the inner tube contain- 
ing the radium was broken by means of a wire heok in a side 
tube. 

The salt was thus allowed to drop on the surface of the 
gelatine. After twenty-four hours signs of growth were already 
visible. On opening the tube and examining the culture micro- 
scopically the same results were obtained as previously. 

Their appearance is, indeed, most striking. It is curious, how- 
ever, that with the bromide the cultures, although produced more 
rapidly, did not spread far into the interior of the gelatine, as 
did those due to the chloride. 

Slides were made in the usual way. The appearance was 
that shown in Plate 1. It is noteworthy that the consistency 
with which they appear and their form at each stage of 
development are not 
the least striking 





periments which may 
be regarded as _ relia- 
ble, actual contact 
seemed to be neces- 
sary, although at first 
it seemed as though 
the a-rays were suffi- 
cient. But, in all such 
cases, some of the ra- 
dium actually got to 
the gelatine during 
the process of sterili- 
zation. 

In the earlier ex- 
periments the — salt 
used was the chloride. 
It was sprinkled on a 
narrow glass _ slide 
over which a_ thin 
layer of gum was 
spread. The cultures 
were obtained only 
when the edge of the 
glass slide came in 
contact with the gela- 
tine. 

On looking up the 
matter I found that 





feature of their many 
characteristics. 

At first their ap- 
pearance is that of 
diplocoeci; yet it will 
be observed that they 
are not all of the 
same size, but vary 
considerably through 
an extensive range. 
There is an indication 
of growth and of their 
having originated 
from ultramicroscopic 
particles. 

At first they looked 
like erystals of car- 
bonate of lime, but 
these are very much 
larger, and are visible 
with much lower pow- 
ers. The latter are 
insoluble, while the 
former are soluble 
in warm water, so 
that the two can- 
not be __ identified. 
They might have 








it was a well-known 
fact that gum acted 
on gelatine in such a 


Piate I11.—Showing further Ejfects of Growth and Development of the Organisms 
depicted in Plates I. and II. 


been soluble _ phos- 
phates, but the consid- 
erations which follow 
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This subdivision is the most 





indicate that ‘they are highly com- 
plicated structures and more like 
organisms. 

The polariscope does not give 
the figures and changes of color 
which are the characteristic feat- 
ures of a crystal. There is, how- 
ever, a left-handed rotation im- 
parted to the gelatine, and one 
which can easily be detected when 
the culture has penetrated some 
distance into the interior, the 
rotation amounting to several de- 
grees in a centimetre thickness. 
Thus they appear to be more of 
the nature of colloidal bodies, but, 
like bacteria, with an asymmetric 
structure. 

The very minute quantity which 
could be experimented with ren- 
dered it extremely difficult to 
investigate their chemical compo- 
sition; but the method of pro- 
longed observation, like the astro- 
nomical method in matters over 
which we have no control, enables 
us to study their structure and 
behavior, and to decide the ques- 
tion as to whether they are 
crystalline or organized living 
forms. 

Upon this point, however, it is 
necessary that the use of the word 
“ erystal” should stand for some 
definite thing. By a crystal I 





striking thing about them, and a 
clear idea of its actual nature can- 
not fully be derived from the 
photograph. When the body ex- 
ceeds 3 m. there is a tendency for 
it to divide up as in Fig. 1. 

The growth from the minutest 
visible speck a, the two dots b, the 
first dumb-belled shape appearance 
ce, and so on through d, e, f, g, h, 
j. k, 1, m, n, until it reaches the 
stage p—this is a development 
which no crystal has yet been 
known to make, and forces upon 
the mind the idea that they must 
be organisms. The fact, however, 
that they are soluble in water 
seems, on the other hand, to dis- 
prove the suggestion that they can 
be bacteria. But the stoppage of 
growth at a certain stage of de- 
velopment is a clear indication 
of the continuous adjustment of 
internal to external relations, and 
thus suggests vitality. 

The continuity of structure, as- 
similation, and growth, and then 
subdivision, together with the 
nucleated structure, as shown in 
a few of the best specimens, as in 
Plate II., can leave little doubt 
that they are entitled to be classed 
among living things, in the sense 
in which we use the term. 

As they do not possess all the 








mean an aggregate of sym- 
metrically arranged groups of 
molecules. Such aggregates are 
known to grow by piling up, as 
it were, one on another. They 
grow by accumulation, not by 
assimilation, from their environment. Sachs regarded pro- 
toplasm as made up of minute crystals, but that seems per- 
haps to be using the word in a somewhat elastic sense, if pro- 
toplasm, a colloid substance, is to be included among crystalline 
bodies. 

If colloidal bodies are aggregates of minute crystals, they are, 
however, not symmetrically arranged crystals, and the aggregate 
is not isomorphous with the constituent crystals, but, on the whole, 
amorphous. 

An organism has a structure, a nucleus, and an external boundary 
or cell-wall, and its vitality may be described as being a con- 
tinuous process of adjustment between its internal and its external 
relations. 

Now a clear examination of the bodies produced by the action 
of radium on culture media will enable us to decide under which 
of these two heads these bodies come. 

Plate I. does not reveal any structure, but Plate II. distinctly 
shows the existence of a nucleus of a highly organized body, 
while Plate III. shows the segregation effects of growth and de- 
velopment, which, it would appear, rule crystals out of court. 
In such large bodies a satellite or offspring is usually visible, 
and is suggestive of reproduction. 
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properties of bacteria they are 
not what are understood by this 
name, and obviously lie alto- 
gether outside the beaten track of 
living things. This, however, 
will not prevent such bodies from coming under the realm of 
biology, and, in fact, they appear to possess many of the quali- 
ties and properties which enable them to be placed in the border- 
land between crystals and bacteria: organisms in the sense in 
which we have employed the word, and possibly the missing link 
between the animate and inanimate. May it not also be the germ 
which, after countless generations, under gradually changing forms 
and in suitable environments, has at length evolved into a bacillus 
at which we gaze and gaze with hopeless wonder and amazement, 
each time we view it in the microscope to-day? 

In their properties they are so like bacteria, and yet not of 
them, nor of crystals, from either of which they differ widely, that 
they may with advantage be called radiobes, a name at once sug- 
gestive of both their nature and their origin. 

Thus the gap, apparently insuperable, between the organic 
and the inorganic world seems, however roughly, to be 
bridged over by the presence of these radio- organic organisms 
which at least may give a clue as to the beginning and the end 
of life. 

Rainey obtained many curious results with salts of lime, but 
some of his observations may have been due to microbes, as in 

(Continucd on page 1245.) 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


James Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral estate in south- 
ern Ireland. He tinds Asshlin much changed. After dinner Asshlin in- 
duces Milbanke to play cards with him, and they play until early 
morning, Milbanke finally winning. After Milbanke leaves his host to 
go to his room, Clodagh, Asshlin’s eldest daughter, meets him in the 
hall, and begs him not to gamble with her father again, as it is 
through his passion for play that Asshlin is bringing ruin to himself 
and his family. ‘The next morning at breakfast Milbanke finds on his 
plate a check from Asshlin in payment of his losses. That night Asshlin 
proposes another game of cards. Milbanke refuses to play, and drops his 
host’s check into the fire. He tells Asshlin that he considers him weak 
and worthless, and returns to England the next day. Three years 
after, Milbanke receives a_ letter from Clodagh telling him that 
Asshlin has been seriously hurt in an accident, and urging him to 
come to Ireland. Milbanke hastens to his old friend’s home, and 
finds Asshlin on his death-bed, and in great distress of mind over the 
future of his children, who he knows will be left penniless as a result 
of his dissipations. Milbanke promises to be responsible for their 
welfare. A famous specialist is summoned from Dublin to consult 
with the local surgeon, and after a careful examination by the two 
physicians, Milbanke is informed that his friend's condition is hope- 
less. Late that night Asshlin dies. Milbanke asks Clodagh to marry 
him. At first she refuses him; but when she learns that her father's 
estate will be put under obligations to Milbanke by his benefactions, 
she consents to become his wife. They are married shortly after at 
Carrigmore, and, after it has been decided that Clodagh’s sister Nance 
shall live with them for a time, all leave Ireland together for Florence. 
Four years later, Nance having been sent off to school, Milbanke takes 
Clodagh to Venice where he is to meet his business adviser Barnard for 
consultation. As they enter the hotel on the evening of their arrival, 
Clodagh is closely observed by two men sitting at the entrance. One of 
these men is Valentine Serracauld, a nephew of Lord Deerehurst. He is 
presented to Clodagh that evening by Barnard, who knew him at Eton, 
and during dinner Barnard suggests to Clodagh that she amuse herself 
while in Venice and meet new friends. Serracauld offers Lord Deere- 
hurst’s gondola for an evening’s excursion upon the canals, and Clodagh 
accepts. With Serracauld, Lord Deerehurst, and Barnard, Clodagh goes 
to Lady Frances Hope’s residence, the Palazzo Ugochini, and there, for 
the first time, sees play at roulette. Deerehurst plays for her and wins, 
but she protests at accepting the winnings. In the course of the evening, 
mention is made of a young Englishman named Sir Walter Gore, whom 
his acquaintances banteringly dub “ Sir Galahad,” and whose reputed 
characteristics arouse Clodagh’s interest. The next morning, while Clo- 
dagh is on the canal with Barnard, they see Sir Walter, who has just 
arrived in Venice. Clodagh meets him at Lady Frances’s on the night 
of his arrival, and is immediately attracted to him. But Gore, regard- 
ing her as a frivolous woman of fashion, holds aloof. Clodagh, in- 
censed by his coldness, recklessly encourages Deerchurst’s attentions. 
Later, left alone by Milbanke’s absence on one of his antiquarian expe- 
ditions, and angered by Gore’s apparent disapproval, she accepts an 
invitation to dine with Deerehurst, Serracauld, and Barnard at the ‘ Ab- 
bati,”’ a fashionable restaurant. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HE dignified and placid serenity of Venice had been in- 
truded upon that season by the establishment of a fash- 
ionable dining-place. which, under the name of the Abbati 
Restaurant, had taken up its position in a beautiful old 
house on one of the narrower waterways. 

Its distance from Clodagh’s hotel was short; and the journey 
thither—taken in Lord Deerehurst’s gondola, in company with 
the old peer, Serracauld, and Barnard—occupied but a few min- 
utes. Clodagh’s first impression, on gliding up the still, dark water- 
ways and stepping out upon the time-worn garden steps, was one of 
delight. And as she stood for a moment in the shadow of the 
ancient wall, above which the tree tops rose, casting black re- 
flections into the water that ran beneath them, she was conscious 
of the subtle touch of the warm night wind upon her face; of 
the subtle poetry in the scent of unseen flowers; of the subtle in- 
vitation conveyed by the long row of lighted windows, seen through 
a sereen of magnolia-trees. ; 

She had momentarily forgotten her companions, when Deerehurst 
—the last to leave the gondola—stepped softly to her side. 

“This appeals to you?” he said. 

She started slightly at his unexpected nearness; then, with a 
quick impetuosity, she responded to his question. 

“T think it is exquisite,” she said. “The light through the 
trees suggests such wonderful, mysterious things.” 

He smiled under cover of the darkness, 
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“It suggests an enchanted banquet. Let us find the presiding 
genius!” 

He laid his fingers lightly on her arm, and guided her up the long, 
dim garden. 

Followed by Serracauld and Barnard, they traversed the shadowy 
pathways and emerged upon an open space of lawn that fronted 
the house. 

Three or four of the private rooms were already occupied; and 
with the faint streams of light that poured from their open win- 
dows came the pleasant murmuring of talk and laughter. 

As the little party stepped into the radius of this light a stately 
personage in sombre dress came forward deferentially, and, recog- 
nizing Deerehurst, made a profound bow. 

The old nobleman nodded amiably, as to an acquaintance of long 
standing, and, drawing the man aside, addressed him in French. 

The explanation was brief, and almost at once Deerehurst turned 
back to his companions. 

“Come, Mrs. Milbanke!” he said, in English. ‘Our friend, 
Abbati, proves amenable to persuasion. He will give us his prettiest 
room—though we are unexpected guests.” 

Clodagh stepped forward with eager curiosity. 

“T never thought a restaurant could be like this,” she said. 

“Very few of them are, Mrs. Milbanke,” murmured Barnard, close 
behind her. “The usual restaurant is an ostentatious place of 
white enamel, palms, and lights, where a hundred tongues are 
vainly endeavoring to drown a band. This little corner will scarce- 
ly outlive another season. It’s too perfect—too quiet to find favor 
with the crowd. It was opened under the patronage—rather, at 
the suggestion—of Prince Mendf, a Sybarite millionaire temporariiy 
out of sorts with Paris. But now Paris smiles once more; Mendf 
has wearied of Venice; and poor Abbati begins to tremble.” 

Clodagh looked round. 

“But could anything so exquisite be a failure?” 

“ Easily, my dear lady! People like to eat their expensive din- 
ners where others can comment on their extravagance It’s a very 
vulgar world!” 

The three men laughed; and Clodagh, slightly distressed, slight- 
ly puzzled, stepped through the wide hall to the room that Deere- 
hurst indicated. 

It was a small chamber, long and narrow in shape. The walls 
were panelled in faded brocade, and the lights were shrouded in 
silk of some soft hue; the tioor was covered with a carpet in which 
wreathed roses formed the chief design; and the furniture con- 
sisted of one oval table, four beautiful old chairs, and a couple of 
ancient French mirrors. As Deerehurst stepped forward to re- 
lieve Clodagh of her cloak, four waiters entered noiselessly, and 
almost immediately dinner was served. 

It was a dinner such as Prince Mendf would have delighted in. 
There was nothing tedious, nothing monotonous in the six or seven 
courses that comprised its menu; each stimulated and gratified 
the appetite without a hint of satiety. It was an epicurean feast. 
And it was interesting to study the varying ways in which the 
guests responded to its appeal. 

Barnard, placid man of the world, indulgent connoisseur of all 
the luxuries, openly lingered over the delights of the meal; Serra- 
cauld ate quickly and almost greedily, as many men of slight build, 
and thin, sensual faces do eat; Deerehurst alone toyed with his food, 
giving serious attention to nothing beyond the dry toast with which 
he was kept supplied; while Clodagh—young and healthy enough 
to have an appetite that needed no tempting—frankly enjoyed her 
dinner without at all comprehending its excellence. 

During the first portion of the meal conversation was fitful 
and impersonal; but as the waiters left the table to carry in one 
of the later dishes the tone of the intercourse underwent a change. 
Deerehurst turned to Clodagh with a sudden gesture of concern and 
intimacy. 

**] see you do not indorse my choice of wine!” he said, in a 
gently solicitous voice. 

She looked up with slight confusion; then looked down at her 
untouched glass, in which the champagne bubbles were rapidly 
subsiding. 
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‘*[—I never drink champagne,” she said, a little diffidently. 

“Oh, Mrs. Milbanke! And my poor uncle has been sacking the 
Abbati cellars for this particular vintage!” Serracauld glanced up 
quickly and almost reproachfully. 

Barnard laughed, as he blissfully drained his own glass. 

“You are really very unkind, Mrs. Milbanke,” he murmured. 
“You make.one feel such a deplorable worldling.” 

But Deerehurst looked round towards a waiter reentering the 
room. 

“ Bring this lady another glass and some more chumpagne!” he 
said. 

Clodagh turned to him sharply and apprehensively. But he 
touched her wrist with his finger-tips. 

“Please!” he said, in his thin, high-bred voice. “Please! I 
want you to taste this wine. I generally have some difficulty in 
getting it outside my own house.” 

His pale, far-seeing eyes rested on her face, and it seemed to her 
excited fancy that their glance supplemented his words—that 
as plainly as eyes could speak they added the suggestion that some 
day she might honor that house with her presence. The idea con- 
fused her. She turned away from him in slight uneasiness; and at 
the same moment one of the waiters filled her long Venetian glass 
with the light, golden wine. 

“To please me!” Deerehurst murmured again. “To please me!” 

She looked round, confused, and still embarrassed, gave one 
unsteady, yielding laugh; then lifted the glass. 

“ 1f—if I must—” she said, deprecatingly. 

Barnard and Serracauld smiled, and Deerehurst raised his own 
glass. 

* To the next occasion upon which you consent to be my guest!” 
he said, with a profound and impressive bow. 


On the surface this incident seems scarcely worth recording, yet 
for Clodagh it marked an epoch —an epoch not evolved through 
yielding to her host’s persuasions; not evolved through drinking a 
single glass of unfamiliar wine; but evolved through the fact that 
one item in the sum of her prejudices had gone down before that 
potent fetish—the dread of appearing conspicuous. 

With her action a fleeting shadow of self-distrust fell across her 
mind; but she swept it aside, as she had previously swept the mem- 
ory of her interview with Gore. Deep within her lay the specious 
knowledge that, for her, this bright existence was only transitory— 
that somewhere behind the lights and music and laughter lay her 
own individual groove, to which she must return like a modern Cin- 
derella when the enchanted interlude of brilliant days was ended. 
And in this knowledge lay the secret of her greed for joy. Certain 
of the monotony to come, she caught passionately at every prof- 
fered pleasure. 

Ten o’clock had struck before the little party left the restaurant ; 
and although she had drunk no more champagne, and had refused 
the liquors that had been served with coffee, her eyes were ex- 
citedly bright as she stepped from the gondola at the steps of the 
Palazzo Ugochini. 

Mounting the marble stairs, with Deerehurst close behind her, 
she was filled with an exhilarating sense of confidence in herself— 
of defiance towards the world at large. The memory of the after- 
noon, when she had stood on the dark terrace and listened to Gore’s 
temptuous voice, had left her—or remained only as a spur to her 
enthusiasm. 

The animation—the zest for pleasure—was plainly visible in 
her eyes as she entered the salon and went forward towards her 
hostess. And Lady Frances Hope, looking round at sound of her 
guests’ names, saw this peculiar expression with a stirring of curi- 
osity. 

““Where have you all been?” she asked, as she took Clodagh’s 
hand. 

Barnard laughed. 

“We are shocking truants!” he said, gayly. ‘“‘ We have been 
dining at the * Abbati. ” 

She looked at him quickly. 

“All four of you?” she asked, shrewdly. 

He smiled. 

“You have a suspicious mind, Frances! Yes; all four of us.” 

Lady Frances laughed. 

“No,” she said. ‘1 never harbor suspicions. It is Mrs. Mil- 
banke’s air of having just discovered some delicious secret that is 
always prompting me to curiosity. 

“How do manage to look so triumphant?” She turned again 
to Clodagh with a long, puzzled glance. ‘I wish you would impart 
the secret.” 

Clodagh’s bright eyes met hers. 

“My father used to say that the secret of happiness is never to 
look beyond the present hour.” 

“A philosopher!” murmured Deerehurst. 

“I should say a bold man.” Barnard looked from the old noble- 
man to his hostess. 

But almost as he spoke the name of Sir Walter Gore was an- 
nounced, and Lady Frances looked sharply towards the door. 

With a quiet, unembarrassed bearing Gore crossed the salon. 

As he approached the little group, Lady Frances stepped towards 
him with outstretched hands. 

“How nice of you!” she said, softly. ‘I began to fear you had 
forgotten about to-night.” 

He took her hand calmly. 

“ But I had promised to come,” he said, simply. 

‘ And at the words his eyes turned involuntarily towards Clo- 
agh. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Milbanke!” he added, in the same level 
voice, 

At his glance and his words Clodagh’s expression changed. The 
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vague excitement of the past hours seemed suddenly to focus itself. 
She realized abruptly that she had not yet vindicated her right 
to the joy of life. With exaggerated indifference she bent her 
head in acknowledgment of his greeting, and almost immediately 
turned to Deerehurst. 

“Lord Deerehurst!” she said, very softly and distinctly, “ I want 
you to do me a favor to-night! 1 want you to teach me to play 
roulette!” 

It was her declaration of war—the moment towards which she 
had unconsciously been tending ever since the interview of the 
afternoon. She knew it instantly the words had left her lips— 
knew it by the quick surprise in Barnard’s eyes, the sharp curi- 
osity in Lady Frances Hope’s, the veiled triumph in Deerehurst’s, 
and the cold disapprobation in Sir Walter Gore’s. Without another 
glance she turned away and walked slowly forward across the salon, 
to where a couple of dozen people were grouped about the roulette- 
table. 

As she moved deliberately forward many heads were turned in 
her direction, but she was heedless and almost unobservant of 
the interest she evoked. Her heart was beating fast; she was re- 
joicing recklessly in her vindicated independence. 

Deerehurst overtook her as she halted by the roulette-table. 
And she was conscious of his presence without looking round. 

‘Will you stake for me?” she said, in a quick undertone. “ You 
were lucky the other night.” 

He stepped forward, smiling with a cold touch of wisdom, and 
took the coin she handed to him. 

“What! A convert!” cried Luard, who was again officiating 
at the game. “Luck to you, Mrs. Milbanke!” 

He gave a pleasant laugh, as her coin touched the table, and a 
moment later set the ball spinning. 

Clodagh waited, holding her breath. The ball slackened speed— 
hesitated over the gayly painted board—and finally dropped into 
its place. There was a general laugh of excitement; the little 
crowd pressed closer to the table, and she saw her coin swept into 
Luard’s hands. 

The incident was eventful. Quite suddenly the color leaped into 
her face and her eyes blazed. In total unconsciousness of self 
she stepped forward to the table. 

Deerehurst, closely watchful of her, moved to her side. 

“ Shall I stake again?” he asked, in a whisper. 

But she did not turn her head. 

“*No—no!” she cried. “I’ll stake for myself.” 

Her voice sounded distant and absorbed. It seemed in that brief 
moment that she had forgotten her companion and herself. 

Thrice she staked, and thrice lost; but the losses whetted her 
desires. She played boldly, with a certain reckless grace born of 
complete unconsciousness. At last fortune favored her, and she 
won. Deerehurst, still standing close beside her, saw the ex- 
pression of her face, saw the careless —the almost inconsequent 
—air with which she accepted her spoils; and, noting both, he 
touched her arm. 

“You are a true gambler!” he said, very softly. ‘‘ You care 
nothing for gain or loss. You play for the play’s sake!” 

And Clodagh, with her mind absorbed and her eyes on the 
roulette-board, gave a quick, high-pitched, unthinking laugh. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

AT nine o’clock on the night following her first venture in 
the world of gambling, Clodagh was again standing by the roulette- 
table in Lady Frances Hope’s salon. She had been playing for 
two hours, with luck persistently against her; but no one who 
had chanced to glance at her eager, excited face would have im- 
agined even for a moment that the collection of coins in her gold- 
netted purse was dwindling and not increasing. 

Deerehurst had been correct in his deductions. She played for 
the play’s sake. The losing game, the hazardous game, was the 
one which appealed to and absorbed her; the savor of risk stimu- 
lated her; the faint sense of danger lifted her to an enchanted 
realm. And on this night she made an unconsciously picturesque 
figure as she stood fascinated by the chances of the play—her face 
flushed, her eyes intensely bright, her fingers restlessly eager to 
make their stakes. Round about her was gathered a little group 
of interested and admiring men—Deerehurst, Luard, Serracauld, 
and a couple of young Americans who had come to Venice with 
introductions to Lady Frances Hope; but on none of them did she 
bestow more than a preoccupied attention. She permitted them to 
stand beside her; she laughed softly at their compliments and 
their jests; but her eyes and her thoughts were unmistakably for 
the painted board over which Barnard was presiding. Another 
half-dozen rounds of the game were played; then suddenly she 
turned away from the table with a quick laugh. 

“The end,” she said to Serracauld, who was standing nearest 
to her; and with a quick gesture she held up the gold-netted 
purse, now limp and empty. 

With an eager movement he stepped forward. 

“Let me be useful!” he whispered, quickly. 

‘Or me! I represent your husband, you know 
across the roulette-table. 

“Oh, come, Barney! I spoke first—” 

But Clodagh looked smilingly from one to the other, and shook 
her head. 

“No—no!” she said, hastily. ‘“ I—I never borrow money.” 

Serracauld looked obviously disappointed. 

‘“‘ Nonsense, Mrs. Milbanke—” he began. 

But Deerehurst intervened. 

“If Mrs. Milbanke does not wish it, Valentine—” he murmured, 
soothingly. “Mrs. Milbanke. let me take you out of temptation!” 

He bowed to Clodagh, and courteously made a passage for her 
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through the crowd that sur- 
rounded them. If any cynical re- 
membrance of her first vehement 
repudiation of the suggestion 
that she should gamble rose now 
to confute her newer denial, no 
shadow of it was visible in his 
face. 

As they freed themselves from 
the group of players they paused 
simultaneously, and looked for a 
moment round the large, cool 
salon, about which the elder or 
more serious of the assembly 
were scattered for conversation 
or cards. Neither spoke; but 
after a moment’s wait Deere- 
hurst turned his pale eyes in the 
direction of the open windows, 
and by the faintest lifting of 
his eyebrows conveyed a ques 
tion. 

Clodagh laughed, then silently 
bent her head, and a moment 
later they moved forward to- 
gether across the polished floor. 

As they passed one of the many 
groups of statuary that bright- 
ened the more shadowed portion 
of the room, Clodagh caught a 
glimpse of her hostess, once again 
in conversation with Sir Walter 
Gore, and she was conscious in 
that fleeting moment of Gore’s 
clear, reflective eyes resting on 
her in quick regard. 

With a swift, almost defiant, 
movement she lifted her head, 
and turned ostentatiously to 
Deerehurst. 

“Is it to be philosophy to- 
night?” she asked, in a low, soft 
voice. 

He paused and looked at her, 
his cold, pale eyes slow and 
searching in their regard. 

“Not to-night — Circe,” he 
said, almost below his breath. 

Clodagh colored, gave another 
quick, excited laugh, and, mov- 
ing past him, stepped through 
one of the open windows. 

Gaining the balcony, she did 
not, as usual, drop into one of 
the deep lounge-chairs ; but, mov- 


ing straight forward, stood by the iron railing and looked down 


upon the quiet canal. 


The night was exceptionally clear, even for Italy. 
was reflected in the smooth, dark waters; while over the opposite 
palaces a crescent moon hung like a slender reaping - hook, ex- 
tended from heaven to garner some mystic harvest. 

For a moment Deerehurst hesitated to disturb her; but at last, 
waiving his scruples, he went softly forward and stood beside her. 

* Are you offended?” he asked, in a very low voice. 


“No!” 


Her answer came almost absently; her eyes were fixed upon the 


moon. 
“Then sad?” 
“IT don’t know. Perhaps!” 
He drew a little nearer. 
“ And why sad?” 


“The end!” she said to Serracauld, and held up the gold- 
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netted purse, now limp and empty 


* Why?” 


Every star one else. 


game of bridge. 


room. 


she asked, below 
to her that the word was not spoken by her, but by some 


“ T have only two more days in 
Venice. Isn’t that reason for be- 
ing sad?” 

‘** But why leave Venice?” 

“My husband is leaving.” 

He smiled faintly. 

“ And is he such a tyrant that 
you must go where he goes?” 

She laughed involuntarily. 

“A tyrant!” she said. ‘Oh 
no! I can searcely say he is a 
tyrant.” 

“Then why do you go with 
him?” 

She looked round for a mo- 
ment, then her eyes returned to 
the pageant of the sky. 

* Why does one do anything?” 
she said, suddenly, in a changed 
voice. 

With a quiet movement Deere- 
hurst leaned forward over the 
railing and looked into her 
face. 

* Usually we do things because 
we must,” he said, softly. “ But 
compulsion is not always dis- 
agreeable. Sometimes we are 
compelled to action by our own 
desires—” 

Clodagh, conscious of his close 
regard, felt her breath come a 
little quicker. But she did not 
change her position; she did not 
cease to study the sky. She knew 
that his arm was all but touch- 
ing hers; she was sensitive to 
the faint and costly perfume that 
emanated from his clothes. But 
she felt these things vaguely, 
impersonally, as items in a 
drama unconnected with herself. 
When his next words came it was 
curiosity rather than dread that 
stirred in her mind. 

“Tt is my desires that are 
forcing me to speak now. The 
desire to see you again after you 
leave Venice—the desire to see 
more of you than a mere ac- 
quaintance sees—to be something 
more than a mere friend—” 

Clodagh still looked intently 
at the stars, but unconsciously 
her lips parted. 
her breath. And it seemed 


With an eager gesture Deerehurst extended his hand, and his 
long, pale fingers closed over her own. 

Then out across the darkness and the silence of the balcony 
floated the strong, decisive voice of Lady Frances Hope. 

“Lord Deerehurst!” it called. 0 80 
but Rose wants you to give an expert opinion upon one point in a 
It won’t take two minutes.” : 
The voice faded away again as its owner moved back into the 


“Lord Deerehurst! So sorry, 


At the sound of his name Deerehurst had drawn himself erect. 
Now, bending forward silently and swiftly, he lifted the hand he 
was still holding and kissed it vehemently. The next moment he 
had crossed the balcony and entered the salon, 

J'o be Continued. 


She gave a quick sigh, and turned from the glories of the night. 


E had words or smiles for them all, 
His friends, his foes and—the rest ; 
But for one that he loved, no word, 


No smile, not a cool hand pressed, 


Nor a sigh: but an empty jest. 


Unexpressed 


By Louise Morgan Sill 


Yet there at the hearth of his heart 
The fire burned, warm and wide, 

While the welcome upon his lips, 
For the guest who did not abide, 
Stammered, and sobbed, and died. 
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W. J. Travis and H. Chandler Eagan at the Sixth Tee, Eagan driving 









































W. C. Fownes, Jr., who defeated Travis H. Chandler Eagan, Winner of the D. E. Sawyer, Runner-up, defeated by 
PoP igs a g ° P 7 ° 1: 
in the Semifinals Championship Eagan in the Finals 


SCENES AT THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 
AT WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


At the recent amateur golf championship match at Wheaton, Illinois, H. Chandler Eagan, of the Exmoor Golf Club of Chi- 
cago, defended his title to the national amateur golf championship, won last year at Baltusrol, by defeating, on August 12, 
D. E. Sawyer, of the Wheaton Golf Club, in a thirty-siv-hole match by 6 up and 5 to play. By his victory this year Mr. 
Eagan almost equals the record of W. J. Travis, who won the championship three times. Mr. Travis was one of the con- 
testants at Wheaton, but was defeated by W. C. Fownes, Jr. 
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MARK TWAIN FOR JEROME 


Norro.k, Conn.. August 15, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I wish to register as a Jerome petitioner, for, although I 
have never seen him, I believe in him, and am grateful to him for 
proving that honesty in politics and office is still possible in New 
York, though not epidemic. Out of respect for him, his morals, 
and his principles, | mean to vote for him only once on election- 
day, but if I were free from this restraint I would make it a 
hundred. I am, sir, 

Mark TWAIN. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE AGES—A REJOINDER 
New York, August 18, 1905 
To ihe Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The objection to which your correspondent in the WEEKLY 
of August 19 refers is the only one, so far as 1 know, urged against 
my theory of abiogenesis as presented in the WEEKLY of July 29. 

The objection offered is more apparent than real, and if biolo- 
gists and bacteriologists are not mistaken in their theories my 
position is correct and unassailable. But, on the other hand, if 
they are going to abandon their teachings and now believe in the 
justness of their criticisms of my work, then they have admitted 
the fundamental truth of abiogenesis for which I am contending. 
There is no other alternative open to them. Therefore, in either 
case, whether they are right or wrong, my position is correct. 

The objection is: Although I boil the water composing my 
“miniature oceans,” yet [ expose them to an atmosphere which 
may contain organic cells, cr, as one objector puts it, “* There is a 
multitude and variety of forms of life which exist unseen in the 
atmosphere.” 

First, as to the propagation or generation of life-forms. As this 
is the point upon which the objection hinges, I invite special at- 
tention to it. 

Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall, Koch, Pasteur, Haeckel, and a score 
of other lesser lights in the world of biology and bacteriology all 
claim that all organisms, both microscopic and visible, propagate 
their kind by one of three processes. First, by direct cell division 
or fission, as in the various forms of microbes, bacteria, or 
bacilli; second, by parthenogenesis or metagenesis, as in bees 
or some other form of insects and worms, asthe silkworm and 
flatworm and others, where the young begin as larve, become pupe, 
and then the fully developed insect; third, by giving off a por- 
tion of the parent organism, as in the higher animals, where the 
ovum of the female unites with the spermatozoon of the male. 

But in none of these forms of propagation or generation will 
the daughter cell or resulting organism, when completely devel- 
oped, differ in organic structure or species from the parent or- 
ganism. And, according to these authorities, only through a slow 
modification of parts and gradual differentiation of organs, ex- 
tending over many centuries, can one species of life be transformed 
into another. 

Now as to bacteria being the possible source of infection; while 
the popular mind associates microbes and bacteria with animal 
life, they are not animal forms at all, but the lower forms of 
vegetable organisms. 

[ am surprised that any competent bacteriologist should even 
suggest that the animal life-forms shown in the WEEKLY could 
possibly come from bacteria, either swrobie or anrrobic (those liv- 
ing in the air or out of it). Indeed, such a thing could not hap- 
pen as long as Huxley’s “ Law of Biogenesis” remains true. : 

But if I have succeeded in compounding a mineral solution that 
possesses the power of transforming the invisible microscopic 
unicellular (single cell) organism of vegetable matter that exists 
in the air, into microscopic specimens of the larger forms of ani- 
mal life that live in the water and upon the earth as complicated 
and highly differentiated organisms, then, indeed, have I performed 
a most noted miracle and done a greater thing than to discover the 
simple law of abiogenesis—a natural process. And in this con- 
nection permit me to ask my critics, “ What forms of life exist 
in the air that could or would be likely to get into the miniature 
oceans from which microscopic life-forms of octopi, fish, and 
reptiles would develop?” I must confess that I know of none, and 
if any of my critics do I am ready to attend their “ kindergarten 
school of bacteriology,” to which some of them consign me. Will 
they please speak out and tell me when the school opens and the 
conditions of admission? 

All the forms of microscopic life that exist in the air are being 
continually taken into the human erganism by multiplied millions 
through breathing air, drinking water, and eating food. Now if 
suitable environment is the only condition necessary to develop 
these forms into fish and snakes, why have such organisms never 
been found in profusion in the lungs or stomach of mankind? 

The whole theory of bacteriology is founded upon the fact that 
each will propagate its kind, and only its kind, and while some are 
harmful, others are useful, and still others are exceedingly danger- 
ous; that some produce fermentation and decay, while others 
cause pus to form in wounds, and still others produce what are 
known as contagious diseases, such as pear blight and melon 
wilt, and other diseases among plants and vegetables, and such 
human diseases as tuberculosis, cholera, diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
ete., but never before have they been accused of producing fish 
and snakes and octopi. 

Now are biologists and bacteriologists going to desert their 
colors and turn their backs upon their teachings and admit that 
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under some conditions favorable to life species will not propagate 
their kind, but other higher forms of life? That certain forms 
of bacteria will not always produce a definite result, and that a 
simple experiment of producing some animal life-forms (whose 
germs do not float around in the air) from simple mineral solu- 
tions is going to make them acknowledge that the “ Law of 
Biogenesis” is not true, and that the doctrine of germ origin of 
disease is false, and, after all, my experience demonstrates that 
minerai compounds of the inorganic substances essential to or- 
ganized life really determine specie? Therefore demonstrating 
the falsity of Darwin’s theory of the origin of species, and Wil- 
son’s famous doctrine of “ cell development and heredity.” Verily, 
my critics do me altogether too much honor when they accuse me 
of being able to transform one species of life into another by the 
use of only a Simple mineral solution. 

But if they are right in their doctrines they have held to for 
more than two centuries, as I believe they are, I am right; if 
they are wrong, I am right, anyway, for I have developed micro- 
scopic specimens of larger animal species from pure mineral 
solutions without the aid of similar antecedent life-forms. And 
any of my critics can do this if they will carefully follow the in- 
structions given in HARPER’s WEEKLY of July 29. I admit that 
it is impossible to obtain conditions exactly like those which ex- 
isted on this earth just before and at the time of the advent of 
life. We can only approximate them, and similar conditions in 
temperature and material surroundings are all I claim that we are 
able to produce. At that time the temperature must have been 
somewhere between the freezing and boiling points of water. The 
material used could have been no more nor less than the full num- 
ber of elements necessary to organic life. 

They may have been less in number than I used in my experi- 
ments, but certainly they could not have been greater, as no oth- 
ers are found in organic bodies as essential elements. Of course 
life exists now; it did not exist then. But unless the whole known 
existing laws of the hiological world are changed, “ that every- 
thing has its seed within itself,’ then it cannot be claimed that 
the animal organisms developed by my experiments come from 
germs in the air. And I do not think that any one will claim 
that the air is full of the life germs of octopi, fish, and reptiles, 
and no one who has seen these specimens has ever pronounced 
them anything else. I am a believer in Huxley’s “ Law of Biogene- 
sis” as far as the propagation of species is concerned, as I stated 
in my article, but the truth of this law as thus applied does not 
prevent the same principle from being true as applied by me in 
the, law of abiogenesis. 

I am afraid that my critics did not read my article very care- 
fully, as I said not a word about any form of life developing in 
the “ miniature oceans.” Indeed, no form of life can live in these 
solutions until long after the experiments in abiogenesis are com- 
pleted, since they are strongly impregnated with bisulphide of car- 
bon, which is destructive of all forms of life in a strength of 
3 to 1000, and I use 1 to 24. (See U. 8S. Pharmacopeia.) 

The animal forms develop upon glass plates, from cells which 
originate in crystals while the plates are in the moist carbonic- 
acid-laden atmosphere, made so by the evaporation of the water 
from the glasses and the impregnation of the air with carbonic 
acid by the slow splitting, up of the compounds of carbon di- 
sulphide. In such an atmosphere no form of germ life can live. 

The presence of the inorganic compounds essential to organic 
forms in such a carbonic-acid atmosphere in the proper tem- 
perature is certainly as near an approach to primitive conditions 
before life appeared as can possibly be produced. 

The reader will naturaily ask: If no germ life can exist in this 
condition, how, then, can it produce life-forms? In a future 
article I will answer this question fully in every detail. At pres- 
ent let me say that the life-forms build up as inorganic honey- 
comb or reticulated structures, until they can be seen as fully 
developed life-forms, and as the carbonic acid (which produces 
a heavy atmosphere) lessens from the exhaustion of the carbon di- 
sulphide previously placed in the glasses, an atmosphere of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen settles down around the glass plates upon which 
the inorganic life-forms are, and by mere contact (catalysis) of 
these forms with the gases oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, that with 
sulphur, forms living plasma, the cells or reticulum of the life- 
forms are slowly but surely filled with plasma, and they become 
living forms. 

There is nothing in all this procedure to suggest germ origin, 
as it differs in every respect from the subsequent development of 
life-cell from life-cell by any of the various methods suggested 
in the beginning of this essay. 

Therefore, I remarked in the article that “It will be evident 
to any one who will carry out the experiments that the forms do 
not come from germs previously existing in the atmosphere.” 

To the personal references in which my critics indulge I have 
nothing to say. I freely admit that I do not know it all, and I 
am possessed with a suspicion that my critics do not. The fre- 
quent use of “ puerile,” “ ignorant,’ and “much to learn” is no 
evidence of a preponderance of gray matter, and will not be ac- 
cepted by an intelligent public for arguments against my theory 
of abiogenesis. 

An inquiring public will naturally ask: “Why do not these 
men try these experiments and thus demonstrate their truth or 
falsity, instead of hurling meaningless invectives against the man 
who presents them as a possible solution of a question of vital 
importance in science?” 

Even a fool may find a diamond in the rough that wiser men 
with subtler skill may polish into a brilliant gem. 

I am, sir, CuarLes W. LITTLEFIELD, M.D. 
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The Incidental Joys of 
Ocean Racing 


(Continued from page 1229.) 


and give her a chance.” Which they did, 
and so the stove-in boat, the floating ribs, 
and occasional surprises to the crew around 
deck. 

All the joy was not to the crew during 
this period. There was much doubt at 
times as to the outcome of the attempt to 
yetain certain formal habits in the cabin. 
Thus, at meal-times, when the mess-boy 
appeared with the stores. The soup, for in- 
stance. It is true the boy grew expert with 
practice. He learned to tack adroitly up 
to one side as the vessel rolled down, and 
then come about skilfully and seamanlike 
to the other as she lifted. Another tack, 
with the steaming tureen held aloft, and 
he would be at the table, where it was up 
to Dr. Stimson and his guests to make their 
calculations. Shooting the sun in a doubt- 
ful sky, in a heavy sea and pitching deck, 
was nothing to it. Here was always a 
delicious doubt as to whether the soup 
would go from ladle to plate, or upon the 
cushions, or into somebody’s lap, or else- 
where. And on the grateful occasions when 
we did succeed in getting the weather-gage 
of a dish of food ’twas a matter for cele- 
bration. 


Water, Water Everywhere 


And at night. A_ well-built. well-calked 
craft was the Fleur de Lys. The skipper 
and owner both vouched for that, and her 
general behavior attested it; but skylights, 
deadlights, and hatches were not laid down 
with any special idea of meeting the strain 
imposed by a hard-driving skipper in a sea- 
way. Through various little inlets—even 
where the rubber packing was—came the 
cold green water; also by way of the com- 
panionway, for we had to have some air 
below. Carpets, bedding, cushions became 
saturated. Afternoon tea had to be taken 
off the schedule; oilskin suits for sleeping 
not the ridiculous notion 


was most sug- 
gested. 
But what mattered the little  incon- 


veniences—the heave out of your bunk in 
the middle of the night, the sudden toss 
across the floor in broad day, the frequent 
capsizings of unbolted furniture—what mat- 
tered that, and much more, when log, sex- 
tant, and chronometer agreed that she was 
breaking all her previous records? Three 
hundred and four miles one short easterly 
day, two hundred and _ ninety-three the 
next; fifty-six miles in four hours, thirteen 
knots for forty-seven hours on end,—good 
going that, for a little ninety-tonner in a 
seaway. Smiles from the owner about that 
time; a regretful gazing over the side by 
the skipper, and the subsequent opinion that 
“three inches deeper in the water and 
she’d do a good job, this one.” It put an 
edge on the appetite merely to think of it. 

And then, with but five hundred miles to 
go, a steamer stood ten miles off her course 
to pat us on the back. 


“You’re leading the bunch!” What! our 


little vessel leading?—the slick Ailsa, the. 


record-breaking Endymion, the long-stick 
Atlantic, the great ship Valhalla—the little 
Fleur de Lys leading them? 

“Yes; three days ago we passed the 
leader to the south. She was in thirty-five 
ten west and forty-six ten north—going be- 
fore it under reefed fore and mizzen sails.” 


A Rude Awakening 


What! and we with our whole mainsail! 
Thirty-five ten and forty-six ten—we rushed 
to the log and plotted breathlessly on the 
chart. Sure enough, we must have been 
ahead, then. We bade that ship Godspeed 
most cordially. Oh joy, oh joy!” 

Now it happened that the steamer, as we 
learned later, was only two or three hundred 
miles out of her reckoning. I am sure we 
forgave her—the gayety had been ours, the 
taste of possible victory never quite lost. 
The comfort of it stayed with us clear up to 
the time when we swung into the English 
Channel for the last fifty miles of the run. 
Rare going we had had the _ previous 
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twenty-four hours—280_ miles. A fine 
finish because of the possibilities, which led 
one of the crew to ask what they gave a 
man who took fits in his excitement. 
“Brandy,” said some one. “ Brandy, eh? 
Then I’m liable to have a fit—pass the 
word for the doctor to stand by with the 
medicine.” The wonderful Lizard Light 
danced in the clouds forty miles away, and 
by and by, to the noise of booms and the 
flare of colored lights, we crossed the south 
line of the lighthouse flash. 


We did not Win, but— 


We did not win—far from it. Seven 
hours earlier and we should have been 
third, which made us mourn for the long 
hours of drifting. But we had made the 
creditable passage of fourteen days, with 
some recompensing periods—1325 miles in 
five days, and an average of 1014 knots for 
the last seven days; which wasn’t bad, 
especially with some of the others still to 
come. And the appreciation of the local 
yachtsmen who came to see her when we 
lay to anchor at Falmouth was not entirely 
lost to some of us, more especially the mate, 
who had his own bump of humor. 

Two came rowing up and surveyed the 
yacht. They spelled her name out—Floor 
dee Liss. “ Hi sye, is this the yacht busted 
in the man’s ribs and the boat in? You must 
‘ave ‘ad it something rough?” This to mate 
Cody, who apparently did not hear. So they 
repeated the question: “Must ’ave ‘ad 
heavy weather, sir?” The mate did not 
reply, but it happened that just then he 
called to one of the crew: “Oh, Dominico. 
Draw a bucket of fresh water, and go aloft 
and wash the salt off the -mastheads.” 





Apvicze to MoTHEers.—Mrs. WinsLow’s SootHinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 


| child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 





is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv.] 


BABY’S FOOD 
can always be uniform if you use BorpEN’s EaGLe Branp Con 
DENSED MILK. The original. Especially prepared as an infant 
food. Send for Baby’s Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.] 


IN AN EMERGENCY 
a residence telephone is extremely valuable. Have you one? 
Write for booklet and rates New York TELEPHONE CoMPANY, 
15 Dey Street.—[Adv.| 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is “BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle.—| Adv.] 


Broncuiat Troubles are often permanently cured by Piso's 
CurRE FOR CONSUMPTION. 25c. per bottle —[Adv.] 





WRONG SORT 


Perhaps Plain Old Meat, Potatoes and Bread 
may Be Against You for a Time. 





A change to the right kind of food can lift one 
from a sick-bed. A lady in Welden, IIl., says: 
“Last spring I became bedfast with severe 


| stomach trouble, accompanied by sick headache. 








I got worse and worse, until I became so low I 
could searcely retain any food at all, although I 
tried every kind. I had become completely dis- 
couraged, had given up all hope, and thought I 
was doomed to starve to death, till one day my 
husband, trying to find something I could retain, 
brought home some Grape-Nuts. 

“To my surprise the food agreed with me, 
digested perfectly, and without distress. I began 
to gain strength at once, my flesh (which had been 
flabby) grew firmer, my health improved in every 
way and every day, and in a very few weeks I 
gained 20 pounds in weight. I liked Grape-Nuts 
so well that for 4 months I ate no other food, and 
always felt as well satisfied after eating as if I had 
sat down to a fine banquet. 

“T had no return of the miserable sick stomach 
nor of the headaches that I used to have when I 
ate other food. I am now a well woman, doing all 
my own work again, and feel that life is worth 
living. 

“‘Grape-Nuts food has been a god-send to my 
family; it surely saved my life, and my two little 
boys have thriven on it wonderfully.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, “‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
each pkg. 
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8 A Good Host 
i) 


aims always to give the 
best to his guest. 





Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 


holds first place 
fixed because of 
its 


Maturity, 


A 3 s 
pata Purity, 
ANAHAN . 
BALTIMORE. Flavor. 
i 
Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


COOOCOOOCNCCOCCOCCOOCCOOCOOCNOOOOOOOCOEOSOOOECOCECE ecceceeoe= 


999999939999 99993999999990993399399999999333339 


® 


OOCOOECOOCOCOCCOOOOCOCCEOOEOCOO 


The Worlds Best Experts 
Pronounce It TheBest. 


Gold Medals 


Chicago NewOrleans Faris 
1900. 


1893 a ; 
Grand Prize?" 
St-LouisWorlds Fair 








financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in 
vestments. Write for it to-day. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 
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VI.—The Adventure of the Hired Burglar 


HAD not seen Raffles Holmes for some weeks, nor had | heard 

from him, although | had faithfully remitted to his address 

his share of the literary proceeds of his adventures as 

promptly as circumstances permitted—$600 on the first tale, 

$920 on the second, and no less than $1800 on the third, 
showing a constantly growing profit on our combination from 
iny side of the venture. These checks had not even been pre- 
sented for payment at the bank. Fearing from this that he might 
be ill, I called at Holmes’s lodgings in the Rexmere, a well-estab- 
lished bachelor apartment hotel, on Forty-fourth Street, to  in- 
quire as to the state of his health. The clerk behind the desk 
greeted me cordially as | entered, and bade me go at once to 
Holmes’s apartment on the eighteenth floor, which I immediately 
proceeded to do. 

“Here is Mr. Holmes’s latehkey, sir,” said the clerk. ‘* He told 
me you were to have access to his apartment at any time.” 

“ He is in, is he?” I asked. 

‘1 really don’t know, sir. I will call up and inquire, if you 
wish,” replied the clerk. 

“Oh, never mind,” said I. “VIL go up, anyhow, and if he is 
out, Vl wait.” 

So up | went, and a few moments later had entered the apart- 
ment. As the door opened, the little private hallway leading to 
his den at the rear burst into a flood of light, and from an inner 
room, the entrance to which was closed, I could hear Holmes’s 
voice cheerily carolling out snatches of such popular airs as * Tam- 
many” and “ Ef Yo’ Habn’t Got No Money Yo’ Needn’t Bodder 
Me.” 

I laughed quietly and at the same time breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. It was very evident from the tone of his voice that there 
was nothing serious the matter with my friend and partner. 

“ Hullo, Raffles!” I called out, knocking on the door to the 
inner room. 

* Tam-ma-nee, Tam-ma-nee ; 
Sivampum, swampum, 
Get their wampum, 
Tam-ma-nee,” 


was the sole answer, and in such fortissimo tones that I was not 
surprised that he did not hear me. 

* Oh, 1 say, Raffles,” | hallooed, rapping on the door again, this 
time with the head of my cane. “It’s Jenkins, old man. Came 
to look you up. Was afraid something had happened to you.” 


“"Way down upon the Swanee River, 
Far, far away, 
Dere’s whar mah heart am turnin’ ever, .. .. 
Dere’s whar de ole folks stay,” 
was the reply. 

Again I laughed. 

“ He’s suffering from a bad attack of coonitis this evening,” I 
observed to myself. ‘ Looks to me as if I’d have to let it run its 
course.” 

Whereupon I[ retired to a very comfortable couch near the 
window and sat down to await the termination of the musical. 

Five minutes later the singing having shown no sign of abate- 
ment I became impatient, and a third assault on the door fol- 
lowed, this time with cane, hands, and toes in unison. 

“Tl have him out this time or die!” I ejaculated, filled with 
resolve, and then began such a pounding upon the door as should 
have sufficed to awake a dead Raffles, not to mention a living one. 

“ Hi, there, Jenkins!” cried a voice behind me, in the midst of 
this operation, identically the same voice, too, as that still going 
on in the room in front of me. ‘“ What the dickens are you trying 
to do,—batter the house down?” 
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I whirled about like a flash, and was deeply startled to see 
Raffles himself standing by the divan I had just vacated, divesting 
himself of his gloves and light overcoat. 

* You—Raffles?” [ roared in astonishment. 

“Yep,” said he. “‘“ Who else?” 

* But the—the other chap—in the room there?” 

“Oh.” laughed Rafiles. “That's my alibi- prover—hold on a 
minute and Ill show you.” 

Whereupon he unlocked the door into the bedroom, whence had 
come the tuneful lyrics, threw it wide open, and revealed to my 
astonished gaze no less an object than a large talking-machine 
still engaged in the strenuous fulfilment of its noisy mission. 

“What the dickens!” I said. = 

“It’s attached to my front door,” said Raffles, silencing the 
machine. “The minute the door is opened it begins to sing like 
the four and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie.” 

* But what good is it?” said I. 

“Oh, well—it keeps the servants from spending too much time 
in my apartment, snooping among my papers, perhaps; and _ it 
may some day come in useful in establishing an alibi if things 
go wrong with me. You’d have sworn | was in there just now, 
wouldn’t you?” 

““T would indeed,” said I. 

“Well—you see, I wasn’t, so there you are,” said Raffles 
Holmes. ‘“ By the way, you’ve come at an interesting moment. 
There'll be things doing before the evening is over. I’ve had an 
anxious caller here five times already to-day. I’ve been standing 
in the barber shop opposite getting a line on him. His card name 
is Grouch, his real name is—” 

Here Raffles Holmes leaned forward and whispered in my ear 
a name of such eminent respectability that I fairly gasped. 

“You don’t mean the Mr.—” 

“Nobody else,” said Raffles Holmes. ‘Only he don’t know I 
know who he is. The third time Grouch called I trailed him to 
Blank’s house, and then recognized him as Blank himself.” 

“And what does he want with you?” I asked. 

“That remains to be seen,” said Raffles Holmes. ‘ All I know 
is that next Tuesday he will be required to turn over $100,000 
unregistered bonds to a young man about to come of age, for 
whom he has been a trustee.” 

“Aha!” said I. “And you think—” 

“1 don’t think, Jenkins, until the time comes. Gray matter 
is scarce these times, and I’m not wasting any of mine on un- 
necessary speculation,” said Raffles Holmes. 

At this point the telephone bell rang and Raffies answered the 
summons. 

“ Yes, I’ll see Mr. Grouch. Show him up,” he said. “It would 
be mighty interesting reading if some newspapers showed him 
up,” he added, with a grin, as he returned. ‘“ By the way, Jenkins, 
I think you’d better go in there and have a half-hour’s chat with 
the talking-machine. I have an idea old man Grouch won’t have 
much to say with a third party present. Listen all you want to, 
but don’t breathe too loud or you’ll frighten him away.” 

I immediately retired, and a moment later Mr. Grouch entered 
Holmes’s den. 

“Glad to see you,” said Raffles Holmes, cordially. “I was won- 
dering how soon you'd be here.” 

“You expected me, then?” asked the visitor, in surprise. 

“Yes,” said Holmes. ‘Next Tuesday is young Wilbraham’s 
twenty-first birthday, and—” 

Peering through a crack in the door I could see Grouch stagger. 

‘““You—you know my errand, then?” he gasped out. 

“Only roughly, Mr. Grouch,” said Holmes, coolly.“ Only 
roughly. But IT am very much afraid that I can’t do what you 
want me to. Those bonds are doubtless in some broker’s box in 
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a safe-deposit company, and I don’t propose 
to try to borrow them surreptitiously, even 
temporarily, from an incorporated institu- 
tion. It is not only a dangerous but a 
criminal operation. Does your employer 
know that you have taken them?” 

“My employer?” stammered 
taken off his guard. 

“Yes. Aren’t you the confidential secre- 
tary of Mr. ?” Here Holmes mentioned 
the name of the eminent financier and phil- 
anthropist. No one would have suspected, 
from the tone of his voice, that Holmes was 
perfectly aware that Grouch and the emi- 
nent financier were one and the same person. 
The idea seemed to please and steady the 
visitor. 

“ Why—ah—yes—I am Mr. Blank’s confi- 
dential secretary,” he blurted out. “ And— 
ah—of course Mr. Blank does not know that 
I have speculated with the bonds and lost 
them.” 

“The bonds are—” 

“In the hands of Bunker & Burke. I had 
hoped you would be able to suggest some 
way in which I could get hold of them long 
enough to turn them over to young Wil- 
braham, and then, in some other way, to re- 
store them later to Bunker & Burke.” 

“That is impossible,” said Raffles Holmes. 
“For the reasons stated, I cannot be a 
party to a criminal operation.” 

“Tt will mean ruin for me if it cannot 
be done,” moaned Grouch. “ For Mr. Blank 
as well, Mr. Holmes; he is so deep in the 
market he can’t possibly pull out. I thought 
possibly you knew of some reformed cracks- 
man who would do this one favor for me 
just to tide things over. Al! we need is 
three weeks’ time —three miserable little 
weeks.” 

“Can’t be done with a safe-deposit com- 
pany at the other end of the line,” said 
Raffles Holmes. “If it were Mr. Blank’s 
own private valet at his home it would be 
different. That would be a matter between 
gentlemen, between Mr. Blank and myself, 
but the other would put a corporation on 
the trail of the safe-breaker—an uncom- 
promising situation.” 

Grouch’s eye glistened. 

“You know a man who, for a considera- 
tion and with a guarantee against prosecu- 
tion, would break open my—I mean Mr. 
Blank’s private vault?” he cried. 

“TI think so,” said Raffles Holmes, non- 
comnitally. “Not as a crime, however, 
merely as a favor, and with the lofty pur- 
pose of saving an honored name from ruin. 
My advice to you would be to put a dummy 
package, supposed to contain the missing 
bonds, along with about $30,000 worth of 
other securities in that vault, and so ar- 
range matters that on the night preceding 
the date of young Wilbraham’s majority, 
the man I will send you shall have the op- 
portunity to crack it open and get away 
with the stuff unmolested and unseen. Next 
day young Wilbraham will see for himself 
why it is that Mr. Blank cannot turn over 
his trust. That is the only secure and I 
may say decently honest way out of your 
trouble.” 

“Mr. Raffles Holmes, you are a genius!” 
cried Grouch, eestatically. And then he 
calmed down again, as an_ unpleasant 
thought flashed across his mind. ‘‘ Why is 
it necessary to put thirty thousand dollars 
additional in the safe, Mr. Holmes?” 

“Simply as a_ blind,” said Holmes. 
““ Young Wilbraham would be rather sus- 
picious if the burglar got away with noth- 
ing but his property, wouldn’t he?” 

* Quite so,” said Grouch. ‘ And now, Mr. 
Holmes, what will this service cost me?” 

“Five thousand dollars,” said Holmes. 

“ Phe-e-e-w!” whistled Grouch. “Isn't 
that pretty steep?” 

“No, Mr. Grouch. I save two reputa- 
tions—yours and Mr. Blank’s. Twenty-five 
hundred dollars is not much to pay for a 
reputation these days—I mean a real one, of 
course,. such as yours is up to date,” said 
Holmes, coldly. 

“Payable by 
Grouch. 

“Not much,” laughed Holmes. “In twen- 
ty-dollar bills, Mr. Grouch. You may leave 
them in the safe along with the other valua- 
bles.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Holmes,” said Grouch, 
rising. “It shall be as you say. Before 

I go, sir, may I ask how you knew me and 


Grouch, 








certified check?” said 
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dle of this Grouch 





by what principle of 
deduction you came to 
guess my business so 
accurately ?” 

“Tt. was simple 
enough,” said Holmes. 
“T knew, in the first 
place, that so eminent 
a person as Mr. Blank 
would not come to me 
in the guise of a Mr. 
Grouch if he hadn’t 
some very serious 
trouble on his mind. 
I knew, from reading 
the society items in 
the Whirald, that Mr. 
Bobby Wilbraham 
would celebrate the at- 
tainment of his ma- 
jority by a big féte on 
the 17th of next 
month. Everybody 
knows that Mr. Blank 
is Mr. Wilbraham’s 
trustee until he comes 
of age. It was easy 
enough to surmise 
from that what the 
nature of the trou- 
ble was. Two and 
two almost invaria- 
bly make four, Mr. 
Grouch.” 

“And how _ the 
devil,’ demanded 
Grouch, angrily, “ how 
the devil did you 
know I was Blank?” 

“Mr. Blank passes 
the plate at the 
church I go to every 
Sunday,” said Holmes, 
laughing, “and it 
would take a_ great 
sight more than a two- 
dollar wig and a pair 
of fifty-cent whiskers 
to conceal that 
pompous manner of 
his.” 

“Tush! You would 
better not make me 
angry, Mr. Holmes,” 
said Grouch, — red- 
dening. 

“You can get as 
angry as you think 
you can afford to, for 
all I care, Mr. Blank,” 
said Holmes. “It’s 








job, and it’s a dandy. 
T’ll teach him a les- 
son.” The effect of all 


this was most un- 
canny. It was as if 
Raffles Holmes him- 


self spoke to me from 
the depths of that 
dark room in the 
Blank household, 
where he was engaged 
in an enterprise of 
dreadful risk merely 
to save the good name 
of one who no longer 
deserved to bear such 
a thing. In spite of 
all this, however, as 
the hours passed I be- 


gan to grow more and 
more nervous. The 


talking - machine sang 
and chattered, but 
when four’ o’clock 
came and Holmes had 
not yet returned, I be- 
came almost frenzied 
with excitement—and 
then at the climax of 
the tension came the 
flash of his dark lan- 
tern on the fire-escape, 
and he climbed heavi- 
ly into the room. 
“Thank heaven 
you’re back,” I cried. 
“You have reason 
to,” said Holmes, sink- 
ing into a chair. 
“Give me some whis- 
key. That man Blank 
is a worse scoundrel 
than I took him for.” 
“What’s _happen- 
ed?” I asked. “ Didn’t 
he play square?” 
“No,” said Holmes, 


breathing heavily. 
“He waited until I 


had busted the thing 
open and was on my 
way out in the dark 
hall, and then pounced 
on me with his butler 
and valet. I bowled 
the butler down the 
kitchen stairs, and 
sent the valet howling 
into the dining-room 
with an appendicitis 








none of my funeral, 
you know.” 

And so the matter 
was settled. The un- 
masked Blank, seeing 
that wrath was useless, calmed down and accepted Holmes’s terms 
and method for his relief. 

“T'll have my man there at 4 a.m., October 17, Mr. Blank,” said 
Holmes. ‘See that your end of it is ready. The coast must be 
kept clear or the scheme falls through.” 

Grouch went heavily out, and Holmes called me back into the 
room. 

“ Jenkins,” said he, “that man is one of the biggest scoundrels 
in creation, and I’m going to give him a jolt.” 

“Where are you going to get the retired burglar?” I asked. 

“ Sir,” returned Raffles Holmes, “ this is to be a personally con- 
ducted enterprise. It’s a job worthy of my grandsire on my 
mother’s side. Raffles will turn the trick.” 

And it turned out so to be, for the affair went through without 
a hitch. The night of the 16th of October I spent at Raffles’s 
apartments. He was as calm as though nothing unusual were on 
hand. He sang songs, played the piano, and up to midnight was 
as gay and skittish as a schoolboy on vacation. As twelve o’clock 
struck, however, he sobered down, put on his hat and coat, and, 
bidding me remain where I was, departed by means of the fire- 
escape. 

“Keep up the talk, Jenkins,” he said. ‘The walls are thin 
here, and it’s just as well, in matters of this sort, that our neigh- 
bors should have the impression that I have not gone out. I’ve 
filled the machine up with a choice lot of songs and small talk 
to take care of my end of it. A consolidated gas company, like 
yourself, should have no difficulty in filling in the gaps.” 

And with that he left rhe to as merry and withal as nervous a 
three hours as I ever spent in my life. Raffles had indeed filled 


that talking-machine—thirteen full evlinders of it—with as choice 
an assortment of causerie and humorous anecdotes as any one 
could have wished to hear. 3 
up and not worry about him. 
out: “ You ought to see me now, Jenkins. 


Now and again it would bid me cheer 
Onee, along about 2 A.M., it cried 
I’m right in the mid- 


Sent the valet howling into the dining-room, and had the pleasure of blacking f 
both of Mr. Blank’s eyes 4 


jab in the stomach, 
and had the pleasure 
blacking both of 
Mr. Blank’s eyes.” 

“ And the stuff?” 

“Right here,” said Holmes, tapping his chest. “I was afraid 
something might happen on the way out and I kept both hands free. 
I haven’t much confidence in philanthropists like Blank. Fortu- 
nately the scrimmage was in the dark, so Blank will never know 
who hit him.” 

“What are you going to do with the $35,000?” I queried, as 
we went over the booty later and found it all there. 

“Don’t know—haven’t made up my mind,” said Holmes, la- 
conically. “I’m too tired to think about that now. It’s me for 
bed.” And with that he turned in. 

Two days later, about nine o’clock in the evening, Mr. Grouch 
again called, and Holmes received him courteously. 

““Well, Mr. Holmes,” Grouch observed, unctuously, rubbing his 
hands together, “it was a nice jobs; neatly done. It saved the 
day for me. Wilbraham was satisfied, and has given me a whole 
year to make geod the loss. My reputation is saved, and—” 

‘““ Excuse me, Mr. Blank — or Grouch —er—to what do you 
refer?” asked Eolmes. | 

“Why, our little transaction of Monday night—or was it Tues- 
day morning?” said Grouch. 

“ Oh—that!” said Holmes. 
aged to pull it oif satisfactorily. 
I was afraid you were done for.” 

“ Done for?” said Grouch. “ No, indeed. 
off without a hitch.” 

“Good,” said Holmes.: “I congratulate you. Whom did you 
get to do the job?” 

“* Who—what—what—why, what do you mean, Mr. Holmes?” 
gasped Grouch. d 

“ Precisely what I say—-or maybe you don’t like to tell me— 
such things are apt to be on a confidential basis. Anyhow, I’m 
glad you’re safe, Mr. Grouch, and I hope your troubles are over.” 

“They will be when you give me back my $30,000,” said Grouch. 

“ Your what?” demanded Holmes, with well-feigned surprise, 


Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


“Well, I’m glad to hear you man- 
I was a little worried about it. 


The little plan went 
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“My $30,000,” repeated Blank, his voice 
rising to a shout. 

“My dear Mr. Grouch,” said Holmes, 
“how should I know anything about your 
$30,000?” 

“Didn’t your—your man take 
manded Grouch, huskily. 

“My man? Really, Mr. Grouch, you 
speak in riddles this evening. Pray make 
yourself more clear.” 

“Your reformed burglar, who broke open 
my safe, and—” Grouch went on. 

““T have no such man, Mr. Grouch.” 

“Didn’t you send a man to my _ house, 
Mr. Raffles, to break open my safe, and take 
certain specified parcels of negotiable prop- 
erty therefrom?” said Grouch, rising and 
pounding the table with his fists. 

“7 did not!” returned Holmes, with equal 
emphasis. “I have never in my life sent 
anybody to your house, sir.” 

“Then who in the name of heaven did?” 
roared Grouch. ‘“ The stuff is gone.” 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders. 

“fT am willing,” said he, calmly, “to un- 
dertake to find out who did it, if anybody, 
if that is what you mean, Mr. Grouch. 
Ferreting out crime is my profession. Oth- 
erwise, I beg to assure you that my interest 
in the case ceases at this moment.” 

Here Holmes rose with quiet dignity and 
walked to the door. 

“You will find me at my office in the 
morning, Mr. Grouch,” he remarked, “ in 
case you wish to consult me professionally.” 

“Hah!” sneered Grouch. “ You think 
you can put me off this way, do you?” 

“T think so,’ said Holmes, with a glit- 
tering eye. “No gentleman or other per- 
son. may try to raise a disturbance in my 
private apartments and remain there.” 

“We'll see what the police have to say 


it?” de- 


about this, Mr. Raffles Holmes,” Grouch 
shrieked as he made for the door. 
“Very ..well,” said Holmes. “I’ve no 


doubt they will find our discussion of the 
other sinners very interesting. They are 
welcome to the whole story as far as I am 
concerned.” 





And he closed the door on the ashen 


face of the suffering Mr. Grouch. 


“ What shall I do with your share of the 
$30,000, Jenkins?” said Raffles Holmes a 
week later. 

“ Anything you please,” said I. “Only 
don’t offer any of it to me. I can’t ques- 
tion the abstract justice of your mulcting 
old Blank for the amount, but, somehow or 
other, I don’t want any of it myself. Send 
it to the Board of Foreign Missions.” 

“Good!” said Holmes. “ 'That’s what I’ve 
done with my share. Sée!” 

And he showed me an evening paper in 
which the board conveyed its acknowledg- 
ment of the generosity of an unknown donor 
of the princely sum of $15,000. 

TILE END. 





The Leaders of the Russian 
People 
(Continued from page 1226.) 


Moscow, and who, finally losing his temper, 
passionately declared that they had ap- 
pealed to the ruling powers, and had not 
been heard; it was time now to appeal to 
the people. Mr. Petrunkevitch is a very 
Russian type. He is what used to be called 
“a man of the forties”—that is, of the 
period of ideology and enthusiasm for gen- 
eral abstractions which preceded the Cri- 
mean war. The same class later on devel- 
oped the reforms which marked the reign 


of Alexander II., “the Liberator.” It was 
the enthusiasm of this class which made 


possible the emancipation of the serfs, a 
great humanitarian measure for which Alex- 
ander II. received all the praise, but the real 
credit for which belongs to the country 
gentry, who practically ruined themselves 
for the honor of the Tsardom. This weak- 
ening of the landowning class is a grave 
source of weakness to the present popular 
movement. They have no such prestige as 
the landowners of England, for example, pos- 
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sess, and they are, further, practically iso- 
lated from the peasants, who covet the land 
still left to the landowners, and believe it 
rightly belongs to the peasants. 


Within the Law 


Miss Paura Epwarpes, who is almost 
ready to begin rehearsals of her new comic 
opera, spent the summer travelling in the 
Far East. Miss Edwardes says that the 
Mohammedan religion permits of more 
evasions than does the Raines law. “ The 
faithful are forbidden to paint any live 
object,” Miss Edwardes relates, ‘and yet I 
frequently saw in Constantinople pictures 
of birds and animals. One day I commented 
on this fact. The guide and I had stopped 
before a canvas showing two doves. ‘ Here 
is an artist,’ I remarked, ‘who has allowed 
his enthusiasm to get away with his seru- 
ples. His picture represents something 
alive” ‘Not at all, returned the guide. 
‘If madame will look more closely she will 
see that these birds are not alive. <A _ bul- 
let-hole has been painted in the breast of 
each.’ ” 








Unavoidable 


THAT the geographical area of the United 
States is not fully comprehended by the 
average foreigner is illustrated by an anec- 
dote told by Jefferson De Angelis, the 
comedian who is starring in “ Fantana.” 
An Englishman, accompanied by his valet, 


had been travelling due west from New 
York for four days. At the end of the 


fourth day, master and servant seated them- 
selves in the smoker of the train, whence 
the man looked steadily out of the car win- 
dow. At last his companion grew curious. 
“ John,” he said, “ of what you are thinking.” 

“T was just thinking, sir, about the dis- 
covery of Hamerica,”’ replied the valet. 
“Columbus didn’t do such a_ wonderful 
thing when he found this country, did he, 
sir? Hafter all’s said and done, ’ow could 
’e ’elp it?” 





















































































The Peacemakers at Portsmouth 


By W. D. Howells 


(Continued from page 1225.) 


ceremonial, in the harbor off our ledge, and ranged away from it, 
the Mayflower, and the Dolphin, and the Galveston, in a noble line 
that made us forget the Pennsylvania Coal Company’s_ barges, 
which are our more habitual companions. ‘Two of the ships were 
government yachts, and if the third was a war-ship, paradoxically 
bearing the olive-branch bearers to their congress at the home of 
our war-ships in the Navy-Yard, yet it kept itself modestly in the 
background, and no more offended with belligerent shows than 
the retiring guns of the fort on Gerrish Island under which it lay. 
There were, doubtless, salutes fired, in expression of the official 
welcomes offered the nation’s guests, and through the incidents on 
board, which we devoured with eager opera-glasses, there was the 
rhythmical glitter of uniforms, ascending and descending between 
the Navy-Yard launches and the yachts. 

It was not, wsthetically, altogether unfit that the character of 
the reception of these envoys should be military, since though 
they came hoping to make peace, they may go having only made 
more war; and inevitably their reception both at the Navy-Yard 
and in Portsmouth was military. In the charming little old city, 
which could have made no civil display, except with the Sunday- 
school children, and the fire companies, and the Sons of Pythias 
(if that is their generation) and the Colonial Dames, there were 
reason and satisfaction in the escort, given the peace commis- 
sioners after they left the Navy- Yard, by a regiment of New 
Hampshire militiax—and the only pity was that perhaps the envoys 
could not fully appreciate the fact that it was the like of those 
slim, somewhat thin-faced, personally independent young fellows, 
who had always risen, when need was, out of the ground as it were 
and made our nation an army. I am no critic of military appear- 
ances, and the militiamen looked very soldierly to me, as soldierly 
as I should ever like our soldiers to look, though doubtless there 
were technical differences escaped me which [ could have felt if 
I had seen them confronted with the company of United States 
marines escorting the envoys from the Navy-Yard after their re- 
ception there. 

Like everything else on that friendly day the reception had been 
of that informality, omitting nothing essential, which is the in- 
stinct of American hospitality, and I think that if I had been a 
Japanese or Russian envoy, I could not have wished the affair to 
pass off differently. It was no great hardship to stand up in two 
lines, and shake hands with such of the Navy-Yard’s guests as 
liked shaking hands with memorable dignitaries; and then the 
commissioners, and their secretaries, and all the gentlemen of the 
Russian and Japanese press entered sympathetically into the 
humor of serving the ladies, of whom there was the lovely Amer- 
ican abundance present. I hope it will be no infringement of 
that privacy in the case of one of the chief Russian envoys, if it 
is noted that he personally brought the plates of two young ladies 
before he breakfasted himself; and the Japanese waived whatever 
religious convictions they had of the inferiority of woman in favor 
of a like politeness. 

Altogether that was a very charming scene, and not unworthy 
of the historical dignfty of the occasion in the handsome new 
building at the Navy-Yard which the United States had put at 
the disposition of the enemies who, we hope, will part friends in 
it. The place was not in the physical expectance of them which 
the hospitality of our government implied, but three or four days 
beforehand the American enterprise, which easily removes moun- 
tains, arrived, and caught the intentions of the edifice together 
into a miraculous preparedness. Partitions were run up, as 
swiftly as in a wait at the theatre, walls were plastered and 
whitened, floors were rugged or carpeted, windows curtained, and 
the whole handsomely furnished, so that when the envoys arrived, 
they were immediately amidst all the comforts of home. It was 
almost as if they were the hosts, and the Americans the guests, so 
perfectly and unobtrusively were they welcomed, and one could 
study them with that respectful interest with which one always 
regards the people of the house to which one is invited. 

The persistence of the proper mood for this forbids me to speak 
positively or comparatively of their looks. When, in some gracious 
and wise future time, the peace envoys of two warring nations 
shall be the best and brightest of their women, it will be the time 
to recognize the beauty and fashion of the commissioners. But 
as yet one can only say that the Russians were all taller and fairer 
than the Japanese, and that they carried themselves in European 
dress more as if they were used to it. There were striking faces 
in either party, and if they had not presented themselves with 
their official claim upon one’s interest, one must have turned to 
look at them again and again after the first glance. Largely and 
loosely speaking, the mystery of the Orient hid itself in the smiling 
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masks of the Japanese, in which one could fancy a patience that 
Was more nervous than that of the Russians. Whatever openness 
their diplomacy was to have, the moment had not come for it to 
unveil. They wore faces that could confront interviewers and defy 
them to their worst, but doubtless the Russian faces could as suc- 
cessfully hide pensieri stretti in visi sciolti, when necessary, though 
they were more adequate to looking the careless bonhomie of such a 
social affair. When it came to a tug of peace, doubtless their 
thoughts could shut as tight as those of their antagonists, but for 
the present they seemed the open door through which we other 
Occidentals could glide more easily than we could penetrate the 
mind of the foes whom we wished them to make their friends. 
Otherwise, I will confess, and I eonfess it with a hope that it 
will not seem inhospitable, for it is certainly impartial as to their 
war with the Russians, that they seemed indefinitely remoter 
from us than these fellow Christians of ours who had, in trying 
to butcher them, got themselves so badly butchered. The in- 
heritance of a common antiquity goes for much in these matters, 
and a people for whom there had never been 
The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome, 

could not be the same to us as a peopie who stood in our relation 
to that mighty past, and perhaps did not care more for it than 
we do. Besides, there was the religion, in which we were nominally 
the same, though if the head of the Greek Church in Russia had 
his way with us, we should never suspect that we were alike in the 
Christianity we do not practise; and there was the community of 
European civilization in which we participate at least equally 
with the Russians. The sentiment, certainly not the insufficient 
reason, of these things made their representatives seem more “ like 
folks,” or at least they made it seem less comprehensible why we 
should prefer the Japanese to them in the war which has so justly 
gone against them. As the original chaperon of Japan in the 
society of Occidental nations, America has a certain obligation to 
her, and the whole world owes an immense debt to her taste in 
nearly all the arts; but Japan has never yet shown that instinct 
for humanity. which characterizes the great, and in the greatest 
things, the incomparable literature of Russia. The altruism of 
Tolstoy (to be sure there is only one Tolstoy, even in Russia) is 
of more hope for the race than all the things that Japan has so 
heroically done for herself. Russia apparently acted in bad faith 
with her, and she has been dreadfully punished for her bad faith, 
but it was a very simple-hearted and obvious bad faith, not that 
of her people, who have suffered for it, but of her guilty rulers; 
and it was not so unlike our own at points but that we could 
fellowship them in it when they were sorry for it. We could for- 
give them for it at least us readily as we could forgive ourselves 
for having led the Filipinos to suppose we were their allies when 
we were really their peaceful assimilators. 

So, I was sorry when in the streets of Portsmouth our people 
cheered the bowing and smiling Japanese, and failed to cheer the 
equally bowing and smiling Russians. In vain I sought in my 
own consciousness a cause for the preference, but one was offered 
me of American quality by the boatman who afterwards took thrice 
his fee for rowing us across the Piscataqua from the Newcastle 
to the Kittery shore. He explained that the Americans were for 
the Japanese, because they were smart, but still that did not seem 
to me cause enough. He, too, was smart, but my heart did not go 
out to him so much as it would if he had asked me less money, 
under circumstances in which I had to pay what he asked. But I 
do not deny that it will seem sufficient for many Japanese sym- 
pathizers among us who can allege no better. We had followed the 
envoys from town to their summer hotel, hoping perhaps for some 
opportunity to repair to the Russians the defect of our fellow 
countrymen’s cheers, but no chance offered, and we had to content 
ourselves with staring at such of the envoys and their respective 
parties as showed themselves on the hotel verandas, where, amidst 
a cloud of mosquitoes and a nimbus of impartial summer girls, it 
was not practicable for any cheer to distinguish between them 
and go to its mark without blowing over numbers of Japanese 
in its course. We were sorry, but not so sorry as I shall perhaps 
appear to the reader, who will fancy me a Russian sympathizer. 
The truth is lama Korean sympathizer, and have been from the be- 
ginning of the war, and so far from being concerned whether Rus- 
sia or Japan shall come out of the peace negotiations in posses- 
sion of that placid empire, I have the single wish that it may 
emerge from the dispute a free and independent Korean republic, 
perhaps of the type which we are going, a hundred years hence, to 
set up for the Filipinos. 
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The Origin of Life 


(Continued from page 1233.) 


‘hose days sufficient attention was not 
paid to the process of sterilization; while 
crystals of lime would be insoluble in 
water. 

Schenck, as I have said, has recently 
»ublished a work entitled Kristalle Flussig- 
ieiten und Flussige Kristallo. His erys- 
tals, however, can be examined on the polar- 
iscope, and do not segregate and reproduce 
as the bodies we are dealing with invariably 
have been found to do. 


The Possible Source of Life 


May it not be that of the unknown proc- 
esses. which, as Huxley expected, had in 
the “remote prodigious vista of the past,” 
of which he could find no record of the com- 
mencement of life, the process now consid- 
ered almost a universal one of radio- 
activity performed the reactions that we 
now see taking place in gelatine cultures, 
slowly and yet spontaneously by virtue of 
even slightly radioactive bodies? 

The earth itself, which is slightly radio- 
active, should act likewise, and the sub- 
stances required are surely the ingredients 
for the formation of radio-organisms. 

The only process taking place in matter 
which has since then revealed a_ hidden 
source of energy, not destroyed by heat, is 
radioactivity. 

Whether the lowliest form of life, so sim- 
ple that the simplest ameeba as we see it 
to-day would appear a highly complex form, 
whether such elementary types have arisen 
from inorganic matter by such processes as 
I have described, I know not. May it not 
be, and does it not seem probable, in the 
light of these experiments, that the recent- 
ly discovered processes of instability and 
decay of inorganic matter, resulting from 
the unexpected source of energy which gives 
rise to them, are analogous in many ways 
to the very inappropriately called “ vital 
force,’ or really vital energy, of living mat- 
ter? For this idea such physiologists as 
Johannes Muller devoutly pleaded more 
than half a century ago. And may not 
these also be the source of life upon this 
planet? 


General Results 


Cannot this instability and decay of in- 
organic matter, in suitable environments, be 
the seat of disturbances, of fermentations, 
and of metabolisms? Cannot the building 
up and breaking down through catalytic 
actions of great complex aggregates, not 
merely of stable crystalline forms, but of 
unstable dynamical aggregations, be im- 
parted by the unstable atom of a radio- 
active substance to the agglomerated 
mass? 

The results of their investigations, of 
which I have given an account, although 
not affording an answer to this question by 
giving us organisms such as bacteria (for 
it must be borne in mind that these are the 


. descendants of countless generations, under 


gradually varying conditions), still give us, 
heyond doubt, organic forms of matter, as 
appears from their structure and behavior, 
even if they are not: crystals or bacteria of 
the types already known, and give us also 
a method of structural organic synthesis, of 
which the chemist, perhaps, has not hitherto 


_ made use with effect. 


It seems quite beyond hope that even if 
we have the materials and conditions for 
producing life in the laboratory we should 
he able to produce forms of life as devel- 
oped“as even the simplest ameba, for the 
one reason, if for no other, that these are 
the descendants of almost an indefinite se- 
ries of ancestors. But it is not beyond hope 
to produce others, more primitive or ele- 
mentary ones, artificially, and the micro- 
organisms—I think I am justified in eall- 
ing them such—which form the subject of 
this article, although not bacteria, still may 
be looked upon as approximating to those 
more closely, and certainly regarded as 
higher in the scale of being, than any other 
form of erystalline or colloid bodies hitherto 
observed, 
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PSHOTGUNS AND SHELL 


Winchester Repeating Shotguns and Win- 
chester Shotgun Shells arejustas reliable and 
satisfactory for bird shooting as Winchester 
Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are for big 
’ game hunting, and sportsmen know this 
ww) means as perfect an equipment as can be 


money for a shotgun than a Winchester will 
cost you, but you cannot get a better shooting § 
or better wearing gun,no matterwhatyou pay. || 
Winchester ‘‘Brush’’ Shells are something |} 
new and desirable for bird shooting. 


Wincuester Rereatinc Arms Co., New Haven, Conn, 
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velocity, penetration, or uniformity, they will E 
make an open and even pattern at from 25 to — 
30yards inchoke bore guns. Winchester Guns 
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Reading the directions for using Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
is the first step toward reading your title clear to a fair 
me complexion. 
Send 10 ets. for samples of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, O. | 
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How to Get Strong 
And How to Stay So 


By 
WILLIAM BLAIKIE 





Practical hints regarding health- 
ful every-day exercise. President 
Roosevelt writes to the author: “I 
owe a great deal to your writings, 
for they have been among the causes 
that made me realize the impor- 
tance of proper bodily development.” 


New and Revised Edition 
$1.00 net (postage extra) 
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| How To Keep 
Household Accounts 


| By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean cf the School of Accountancy, 
New York University 
This book will be found of great help to every 
housekeeper. It outlines in a clear, readable 
manner a simple but comprehensive system 
accounts. No 


of keeping the household 


previous knowledge of book-keeping is 


required. There are sample pages showing 


exactly how the system is put to practical use. 
Cloth, $1.00 net ( postage extra) 
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Fly-Rodsand Fly- Tackle 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Revised Edition 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of “ The American Salmon-Fisherman” 








This is a new edition of a book which is already 
a standard on the subject of fishing with a rod. 
Mr. Wells is an experienced fisherman, and he 
has added materially to this volume. The book 
goes into all necessary details, with drawings 
and diagrams of the manufacture and use of rods 
and fly-tackle and the making of flies. The book 
is the best authority on this subject in existence. 


Illustrated with Diagrams 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE FAR-EASTERN SITUATION. 


—From ‘ Punch.’ 





THE WAYSIDE SERIES 


This is a series of artistic little books made after designs by Mr. 


Will Bradley, the well-known designer and artist. 


The volumes are 


square 16mo in size and especially pleasing in typography and make-up. 


Rip Van WINKLE. Old-style volume, 
with frontispiece. $ 

LEGEND OF SLEEPY Hotitow. Uniform 
with ‘Rip Van Winkle.” 

RuBAIyYAT OF OmaAR Kuayyam. With 
Oriental ornaments and _ binding. 
Book oF RuTH AND EstHER. With espe- 

cially designed initials, etc. 


BrapLEY—His Book. Bound volumes 


of this unique, artistic periodical. Net 5 


GILBERT’sS BAB BALLADs. With over 100 
drawings by the author. 
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KINGSLEY’s Perseus. A beautiful, well- 
printed child’s book. $ 

HAWTHORNE’S PARADISE OF CHILDREN. 
Uniform with ‘ Perseus.” 

Prince AHMED AND Perr Banou (from 
“Arabian Nights’’). Uniform with 
‘*Perseus.” 75 

Tue Wispom or Conrucius. A light 
upon Chinese religion and life. 

FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN GARDENS. 
choice anthology. 

Edition de Luxe. 


715 
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The Jumping Frog 


This story first brought Mark Twain into prominence as a humorist. 
It had instant recognition as a notable piece of humorous fiction, 
and has remained a general favorite amid all the author’s later work. 


The story of the “Jumping Frog’ 


’ 


is now published as a book, with 


translation from the French and new addition by the author written 


in November of 1903. 


Humorously Illustrated with Twelve Full-page Drawings by Strothman 
Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 
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‘THE best guesser often makes 

the poorest cocktail — because 
the proper mixing of the various 
liquors always has him guessing. 

CLUB COCKTAILS, the 
original bottled cocktail, are made 
after a scientific formula: the 
choicest of old liquors are blended 
in perfect proportions. CLUB 
COCKTAILS is the only brand 
subjected to ageing before being 
bottled. Specify CLUB if you 
want the original and best. 


Seven kinds—Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland 
Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, LEWIS 
AND CLARK EXPOSITION, AND 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 





An Attractive Fall Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged 
a special personally-conducted tour to visit the 
Pacific Coast, including the Yellowstone Park, Port- 
land (for the Lewis and Clark Exposition), and the 
beautiful resorts among the Colorado Rockies. This 
tour will leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and other cities on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Saturday, September 2, by a special train of 
high-grade Pullman equipment. The itinerary will 
cover a period of three weeks, the party reaching the 
East on the homeward journey September 22. The 
special train will be used by the party over the entire 
route, except during the five and one-half days in the 
Yellowstone Park, when the fine hotels now in service 
in the Great Preserve will be utilized. The train will 
be side-tracked in Portland for occupancy there, and 
all meals en route, except in the Yellowstone Park and 
in Denver, will be served in the special dining-car 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary expenses 
for twenty-one days, $200 from all points on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad except Pittsburgh, from which 
the rate will be $195 

For itineraries and further information, apply to 
ticket agents; C Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
263 Fifth Avenue, New York; or address Geo W 
Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia 
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ROUND THE WORLD 
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